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THE CASE OF THE ACTIVE 


By Mary E, CUNNINGHAM 
New York State Historical Association 


HE first quarter of the nineteenth century witnessed a phe- 

nomenal physical growth of these United States. As phenom- 
enal was the contemporaneous growth of federal authority, at 
the expense of state sovereignty, fostered by the Supreme Court 
under the determined leadership of John Marshall. In this steady 
march of federal power the cases of Marbury vs. Madison, Mc- 
Culloch vs. Maryland and Dartmouth College vs. Woodward 
stand out today as milestones, but to the contemporary observer 
they were rather episodes in partisan politics. As outstanding in its 
own time, though its fame has not stood the test of years as well, 
as provocative of heated discussion in the press of the day and 
around the cracker barrel, and seemingly even more threatening 
to the precarious balance of the federal union was another case. 
This case began in a claim before a Philadelphia Admiralty Court 
for the captive British sloop Active and reached John Marshall’s 
desk as United States vs. Peters. 

Not only in intrinsic importance is the case rich, but in dramatic 
quality as well. Its opening scene is laid on the sun-and-sea-swept 
isle of Jamaica and the final act in a Philadelphia courtroom 
which Bushrod Washington, one-eyed, snuff-spotted nephew of 
the “Father of His Country,” had thrown open to the public despite 
that “Rumors, terrors, and threats of every kind were put into 
circulation. It was publicly proclaimed that Judge Washington 
would never dare to charge the defendants, or to pronounce sen- 
tence on them if they were convicted.’ James Madison, Caesar 

For convenience of location in a single source, the depositions, etc., in the 
case have been cited from Richard Peters, Jr., comp., The Whole Proceed- 
ings in the Case of Olmsted and Others vs. Rittenhouse’s Executrices 


(Philadelphia, 1809), referred to hereafter simply as Peters. 
*D. P. Brown, The Forum (1856), I, 377-78. 
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Rodney, Francis Scott Key, and Benedict Arnold are among the 
actors in the play. Mutiny on the high seas, the calling out of the 
Pennsylvania militia, the siege of an “intimate friend”? of Thomas 
Jefferson in her home feature its scenes. In the background are 
the Force Act, Timothy Pickering’s Essex Junto, the Kentucky 
Resolutions, and the first rumble of secession. 

The case of United States vs. Peters may be said to have begun 
when Gideon Olmsted, sturdy Connecticut privateersman and 
sometime captain of the French brig, Polly, but now a British 
prisoner of war languishing in Jamaica, was shipped by his cap- 
tors as second mate aboard the sloop Active, John Underwood 
captain, clearing Montego Bay, Jamaica, August 1, 1778, with a 
cargo of “rum, coffee, pimento, &c.’* for His Majesty’s loyal 
subjects in the port of New York. With Olmsted three other 
American seamen, like him prisoners of war, were put to man the 
Active. As listed in their later claim against the ship, “her tackle, 
apparel, furniture and cargo,’’* these three were Artemas White, 
Aquila Rumsdale, and David Clarke. Like Olmsted they were all 
privateersmen and all well aware of the resolutions passed by the 
Continental Congress, November 25, 1775, beginning : 


That all such ships of war, frigates, sloops, cutters 
and armed vessels, as are, or shall be, employed in the 
present cruel and unjust war against the united colonies, 
and shall fall into the hands of, or be taken by the in- 
habitants thereof, be seized: and forfeited to and for the 
purpose herein after mentioned.® 


Besides the four prisoners, the sloop was manned by only two 
British seadogs, Robert Robson, a man of sixty, and George Rob- 
erts, seventeen. In the cabin, Captain Underwood, as revealed 
by his later conduct, was obviously a man of mettle and his mate, 
though he remains nameless throughout the testimony, an able 
second. The three passengers, Robert Jackson, James Holmes, and 
Andrew Anderson, however, were probably as complete a trio 
of crooks as ever took a sea voyage. In his deposition to the 


2 National Intelligencer, March 31, 1809; National Aegis, April 12, 1809. 

* Deposition Robert Robson in the Court of Admiralty for the Port of 
Philadelphia, Oct. 7, 1778, Peters, 16. 

* Deposition Gideon Olmsted and Artemas White, Ct. of Admiralty, Port 
ot Philadelphia, Peters, 10. 

5 Journals of Congress, I, 260. 
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Philadelphia Court of Admiralty, Holmes described their sad 
condition : 


... that Mr. Anderson was confined to his bed, in a 
very bad state of health; that Mr. Jackson was also in an 
ill state of health, and had the day before the rising of 
the crew sprained his ancle, so that the evening before 
the captain was obliged to help him into his cabin, but 
was upon his feet the next day during the action; and 
that the deponent himself was troubled with rheumatic 
complaints; that he is not a seaman, nor hath ever com- 
manded a vessel.® 


Surely an open invitation to mutiny, such a company! 

Whatever fell intent the four Americans might have had was 
restrained at first by the company of the British man-of-war, 
Glasgow, which convoyed the merchant ship for twenty-seven 
days. Then, on a Sunday afternoon, the Active parted with her 
company. Still all was peaceful until the following Friday morn- 
ing, when the vessel made land off Cape Charles. That day the 
sloop spoke a privateer, fortunately British, out of New York, and 
was warned to keep to the eastward, “for that if they stood in 
shore the American privateers and armed boats were so thick, 
that it would be impossible to go into New York.”? On hearing 
this ominous news, the Active changed her course to northeast, a 
line she followed for twenty-four hours, running along with a 
“fine breeze at S. E.” 

On that Saturday another link was forged in the chain of the 
Active’s fate. When the sloop fell in with the British brigantine 
Tryon, 16 guns, Captain Goodrich, the Tryon’s commander, had 
a tale to tell. The British had evacuated Philadelphia! Further the 
Tryon’s captain said “that so many American privateers and 
armed boats were along the coast, as made it impossible for any 
vessel to get clear, and therefore, directed captain Underwood 
not to haul in until he should come to the latitude of 40, and 
offered to lend him swevels. . . .”* The doughty Underwood de- 
clined the offer, stating, quite understandably, that he had more 
guns than men to fight them. 

° Deposition James Holmes, Ct. of Admiralty, Port of Philadelphia, Octo- 
ber 19, 1778, Peters, 15. 

* Robson Deposition, Peters, 17. 


* Deposition George Roberts, Ct. of Admiralty, Port of Philadelphia, Octo- 
ber 7, 1778, Peters, 22. 
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The next night the blow fell. It was midnight and the vessel 
standing at the latitude of 38° 10”, Olmsted, White, Rumsdale and 
Robson on deck, when Rumsdale called the watch and Clarke 
and the Yorkshire lad, George Roberts, came up the ladder. Be- 
low in the cabin, James Holmes, perhaps rendered a light sleeper 
by his “rheumatic complaints,” 


was awakened by a noise, which he afterwards found to 
have been the moving of a cable; . . . he called to captain 
Underwood, and said he believed the wind had shifted, 
as the vessel seemed to be gibing ; upon which the captain 
went to the door of the companion, and found himself 
stopped and resisted. The captain thereupon called to 
Mr. Olmsted to let him up, which was refused. The de- 
ponent asked the captain what was the matter; he an- 
swered, that the Americans (meaning those people who 
were upon deck) had rose and taken the vessel. . . .° 


The fat was in the fire. Mutiny had broken out. 

What.follows, both in the cabin and above deck, must be told 
in detail, for it was upon the ticklish point of the degree of sub- 
mission to which Olmsted, White, Rumsdale and Clarke had re- 
duced the Active before further help hove in sight that the Phila- 
delphia court was later to base its decision. The four Americans 
seem to have had little trouble with their fellow seamen, who 
’ wisely bowed to superior numbers. The aging Robson, 


when the said Olmsted and the aforesaid Artemas White 
hauled the ladder out of the companion; . . . this deponent 
seeing that done told the said Olmsted and White he 
hoped they would not hurt him; to which Olmsted an- 
swered no, and bade him go take the helm, which he did, 
and ordered him not to speak to any person in the 
amm....™ 


George Roberts, though he was later to resent Captain Under- 
wood’s taunting him with the title “Pirate” and to claim that he 
“did not assist the persons on deck, except in working the vessel 
according to their orders . . .” made little more resistance. In his 
own words, “. . . when those on deck first took possession of the 


® Holmes Deposition, Peters, 11. 
* Robson Deposition, Peters, 17. 
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sloop, captain Underwood called out to this deponent and one 
Robert Robson, and wanted to speak to them; . . . Mr. Olmsted 
immediately ordered them not to speak to him.” This seems to 
have been sufficient. 

With those in the cabin the conflict was not so easily resolved. 
The cable, the noise of whose moving had wakened Holmes, was 
even then being coiled over the companion to block egress from 
below. Over it Olmsted and his men laid a tarpaulin, padded with 
jackets and greatcoats, to prevent those below from firing through 
at the deck. Holmes’ restless sleep had given the job away before 
it was completed, however, and Captain Underwood, hurriedly 
loading Mr. Jackson’s pistols in the dark and swearing that he 
would retake the vessel or lose his life, fired up the companion, 
wounding Olmsted. No such stout hearts as Underwood, Jackson 
and Holmes immediately “expostulated with the captain; that it 
was mere madness at that time of night to do anything towards 
recovering the vessel; but to let matters stand till the morning.” 
Trying the efficacy of appeasement, “Mr. Jackson and deponent 
begged Mr. Olmsted to consider their situation, and if possible, 
to make the others on deck allow those below to come upon deck, 
and return to their duty as formerly.” Perhaps the pistol wound 
had damped Olmsted’s ardor, for his next remark certainly did not 
jibe with his later conduct. As Holmes recalled, “Mr. Olmsted, 
for answer, said, that they would not agree to any such thing, but 
had no intention of hurting the passengers or captain, in person or 
property, if they would be easy.” Then Holmes heard “one of 
them on deck, but he knows not which [say] they would take 
the boat and go on shore.” Robert Robson, above deck and evi- 
dently in a much better position to identify the speaker, says it 
was Olmsted and rationalizes the statement as “intended only to 
pacify those in the cabin.” 

Evidently placated by these encouraging words, those in the 
cabin settled down for the few remaining hours of the night. In. 
the morning “Mr. Jackson and the deponent [Holmes] asked the 
people on deck, if they would take the boat and go on shore when 
they made the land.” It would seem that this question would come 
better from the ship’s captain, but perhaps that hardy soul was 
not anxious for such a tame ending. At any rate, an answer was 
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made in the negative by Artemas White,’ Olmsted maintaining 
silence despite his promise of the night before. 

In the meantime Robert Robson at the helm had been ordered 
to change course, steering northwest for Egg Harbour on the 
Jersey coast. With a sailor’s nice distinction for elemental times, 
Robson relates that the order was given at day-light, that he kept 
the course until daybreak, and then the sails were hauled in and 
the sloop hove to until sunrise. At sunrise George Roberts was 
sent to the masthead to sight for land or other sail. When Roberts 
found neither, the sloop again made sail for Egg Harbour, a course 
she kept until the brig Convention crossed her path the following 
Tuesday morning. 

Meanwhile, having received White’s answer to the demand the 
Americans abandon ship, Underwood and his mate recommenced 
firing up the companion way. Satisfying though this forthright 
action was, the captain was not loath to open another front when 
the thought came to him. While those on deck were busied for- 
ward, he and his mate, taking off the rudder case, wedged up the 
rudder. There is some discrepancy as to just when this occurred. 
Holmes asserting that it happened before the mutineers fired the 
four-pounder into the cabin, Robson timing it not only after the 
four-pounder had been twice fired, but after the firing of one of 

- the swivels, too, and Roberts taking the median position that the 
incident of the rudder came between the four-pounder and the 
swivel. 

These two pieces of armament were part of a generous equip- 
ment the mutineers had above deck. There was, besides, another 
four-pounder and another swivel, two axes and a hatchet, thirteen 
or fourteen shot for the four-pounder and about three hundred 
of musket balls for the swivels, plenty of powder, a barrel of 
water on deck and thirty or forty gallons in a puncheon in the fore- 
hold, a barrel of Indian corn, four sheep, three goats, two large 
pigs, about four or five dozen ducks and fowls and three turtles. 
In the light of the generous supply of water, it is a little surpris- 
ing to find that the mutineers found it necessary to experiment 
“by burning some rum, in order to determine whether they could 
by that method so weaken it as to make it drinkable, in case they 


™ Tbid., Peters, 20. 
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should be driven to sea, and be in want of water. .. .””™* 
not so surprising. 

Those below were not so well stocked. For victuals they had a 
half puncheon of bread and a puncheon of water, but no meat nor 
flour. Their arsenal was equally meagre, consisting of Mr. Jack- 
son’s two pistols, a musket “without a lock,” and half a barrel of 
powder but no shot, being reduced to cutting up some pewter 
spoons. Not only does Holmes relate this, but that incipient souve- 
nir hunter, young George Roberts, enters in evidence the finding 
of a dismembered spoon in the cabin after the fray was over and 
“that said deponent took up both pieces of the spoon in the Active’s 
cabin, and hath constantly kept possession thereof since.” 

Finding themselves threatened with the double danger of a 
wedged rudder and a steady fire through the companion way, the 
Americans first attempted to break the wedges away with hand- 
spikes and then resorted to one of the four-pounders. When he 
was properly threatened with the loaded gun, the bellicose Under- 
wood “answered, they might fire and be damn’d.” There was no 
answer for Olmsted to make to this nautical remark but fire, 
which he did, striking a puncheon of rum and a barrel of coffee, 
but doing no other physical damage. The effect on the sensitive 
nerves of Jackson and Holmes, however, was considerable, and 
they “entreated the captain to leave of firing, as they thought 
there was no practicability at that time of retaking the vessel.” 
The captain succinctly answered that he would do no such thing; 
“he knew what it was to be a prisoner; and without money and 
friends, there would be poor comfort in a goal.” This was the sort 
of problem Jackson was well equipped to meet and he hastily of- 
fered to pay the expenses of the captain while he might be a 
prisoner, further sugaring the pill by promising to repay Under- 
wood’s losses on the voyage and the mate’s wages and expenses 
until he should be safely home in Jamaica. But the captain was 
made of sterner stuff and refused. Again the four-pounder was 
fired, with little effect on the intrepid Underwood. 

The time had obviously come for stronger measures. Unbending 
the foresail the Americans lapped it around the companion, lash- 
ing it down. Then, cutting a hole through the sail, they pointed 
down one of the swivels, loaded with sixteen musket shot. At the 


Or perhaps 


* Roberts Deposition, Peters, 25. 
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same time an attempt to pry off one of the stern planks to reach the 
rudder seems to have been busily going on. Finding their aim ef- 
fectually blocked by the foresail and the swivel, “those below fired 
no more, but told those above they were laying a train to blow up 
the vessel.”** “Those below” undoubtedly means in this instance 
only the captain and his mate! 

To this threat Olmsted’s men made the direct retort of firing 
the swivel. Quite beside themselves by this time, Jackson and 
Holmes, having tried bribery in vain, resorted to recrimination and 
“told him [Captain Underwood] if he was easy about his own life, 
he ought to have a regard for the passengers ; that they thought it 
was in vain to hold out longer, by keeping the rudder wedged.” 
To which the captain replied politely, or perhaps merely ironically, 
that “he would do anything in his power to oblige Mr. Jackson, but 
that of being made prisoner, which was very disagreeable to him.” 
Jackson fell back on his former offer, both to the captain and the 
mate, “and after talking some time together with him, the captain 
gave Mr. Jackson liberty to make the best terms for himself that 
he could, and that he the captain would unwedge the rudder.” 
Encouraged by his success with Underwood, Jackson next tried 
his bargaining skill on those above deck. First he suggested that 
he would unwedge the rudder if the mutineers would agree to 
take the small boat and decamp when land was in sight. Then, this 
optimistic hope having met the reception it deserved, he proposed 
that Holmes and he be permitted on deck to dicker further. Being 
refused again, Jackson sunk back on the peevish question “if they 
intended to keep those in the cabin down and stifle them?” Refer- 
ring to the project to tear off the stern planks, then underway, the 
Americans must have been pleased with the wit of their own reply 
that “they would give them [those in the cabin] air enough 
presently.” 

There was nothing for Jackson but complete surrender. 


Mr. Jackson then said if they on deck would leave off 
firing he would be satisfied; to which those on deck an- 
swered, that if those below would leave off, they would 
also. . . . Upon which the rudder was unwedged, and a 
parley took place. 


*8 Robson Deposition, Peters, 19-20. 
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Having triumphed neatly, the Americans could afford to be gen- 
erous and they asked the prisoners if anything was wanted. Hun- 
gry no doubt from their diplomatic labors, Jackson and Holmes 
thought they would try a little mutton, “if any was done,” but 
rejected the offer of fowl or duck proffered from above together 
with the friendly words “that everything should be done for them 
as formerly.” 

Although he had not seen fit to reply to the offer of mutton, the 
captain deigned to “eat some of it, and went to sleep, giving the 
mate charge to take care of things below, while he should sleep.” 
The busy minds of the men of affairs could not nod off so easily 


as the simpler man of action, however, and while the captain slept, 
Jackson and Holmes 


entered into an agreement that they would not go into 
further rash measures with the captain, but concluded to 
trust to Providence, in expectation that they might fall in 
with some of the king’s ships or a privateer, and had en- 


tirely given over all expectation of regaining the ves- 
sel. 


Into this agreement they seem to have seduced the Captain’s mate, 
and, subdued perhaps by this defalcation of his trusty second, 
“the captain did not make any further proposal after he awoke, 
but the mate and he talked together.” 

This, then, was the situation aboard the Active from about noon 
on Monday, September 7, 1778, until Tuesday at half past ten in 
the forenoon, when complications hove in sight in the tidy form 
of the brigantine Convention, owner the commonwealth of Penn- 
sylvania, captain Thomas Houston. The question as to the exact 
status of the sloop is a neat one. Was she completely in the power 
and direction of Gideon Olmsted, Artemas White, Aquila Rums- 
dale and David Clarke and therefore to be condemned to them as 
their lawful prize? Her captain obviously did not think so, as he 
was to make clear when the Convention hove alongside, and the 
Philadelphia Court of Admiralty was to agree with him. But on 
the Active he would have found little support for his point of 
view. Certainly not from his supercargo, nor from those practical 
British tars, Robert Robson and George Roberts. The latter put 
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it succinctly “at the time of boarding [by the Convention] the crew 
on deck had possession of the sloop . . . that he [Roberts] thinks 
the people on deck could have filled the cabin with water if they 
had chosen. . . .” As to the maneuverability of the vessel with a 
damaged rudder, both Britishers affirmed it could have been han- 
dled easily enough, Roberts saying vaguely the job might have 
been managed “by the sails and other means,” Robson, with the 
greater knowledgeability of an old salt, that it would have been 
done “by an oar or sweep, or a bite of a cable.” 

In their view of the state of affairs aboard the Active the two 
obscure English sailors would find agreement from such diverse 
sources as Benedict Arnold, William Drayton, John Henry, Jr., 
William Ellery and Oliver Ellsworth. From the differences of 
opinion on the subject a conflict was to spring that would rock 
not only the commonwealth of Pennsylvania but the federal union 
itself. 

The month of September is often a stormy one off the Jersey 
shore, but it was no nautical blow that overtook the Active, “stand- 
ing in shore to the westward” on that September 8, 1778. The 
Convention was not alone; in her company was the sloop Le 
Gerard, privately owned by various Pennsylvanians and under the 
captaincy of James Josiah. On the same fateful Sunday when 
Olmsted and his companions had mutined aboard the Active, the 
brig had fallen in with Le Gerard and their captains had agreed 
to cruise in concert, sharing alike the dangers of any encounter and 
the resultant spoils. 

Sighting the Active, Captain Houston went immediately into 
action, bearing down on the sloop, his own colors furled, and 
firing a round across her bow before hailing her. Penned below 
decks, the doughty Underwood had been observing this activity 
through the cabin window and his prompt response was to hang 
the British flag out the window. The Convention made answer by 
breaking her own colors. From the deck of the sloop, Gideon 
Olmsted shouted that she was the Active, out of Jamaica, headed 
for Egg-Harbour and prize to the people of the Revenge. This 
imaginative reply Robert Robson was afterwards to explain “he 
believed to have been because they [the Americans] had them- 
selves been before taken by the English, and had now got their 
revenge.” 
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Perhaps Captain Houston was genuinely confused by the anoma- 
lous situation, complicated by the British colors flaunted from the 
cabin window, or perhaps he was merely quick to see his own 
advantage. At any rate he boarded the Active, took Olmsted, White, 
Rumsdale, Clarke and the Englishman, Robert Robson, back to 
his own ship, where he confined them, and returned a second time 
to the prize ship, there to set free her captain and passengers. 
Shepherded, then, by the Convention and Le Gerard, the Active 
sailed into Cape May Road and American history. 

Events began to move swiftly. It had been nearly three years 
since the Congressional resolutions of November 25, 1775, author- 
izing the seizure of British ships of the line or supply, and still 
Pennsylvania had not established courts of admiralty to decide 
actions arising from such seizures. But, curiously enough, on the 
very day following the Convention’s capture of the Active, Sep- 
tember 9, 1778, the legislature of Pennsylvania passed an act set- 
ting up such courts. The Sixth Section of this act is especially 
noteworthy, for it was to furnish the second horn of the legal 
dilemma evolving, the other being of course the ticklish question 
of the degree of submission to which Olmsted and his fellows had 
reduced the Active before the advent of the Convention. This 
Sixth Section reads: 


That the judge of admiralty (in cases brought before 
him by libel) issue his warrant to the marshall of the court 
of admiralty, commanding him to summon and return a 
jury, who shall be sworn or affirmed, to return and give a 
true verdict upon the libel according to evidence; and the 
finding of the jury shall establish the facts, without re- 
examination or appeal.\ 


This though the Congressional enabling act had expressly provided: 


That in all cases an appeal shall be allowed to the con- 
gress, or such person or persons as they shall appoint 
for the trial of appeals. 


Though she had delayed so long in legalizing courts of admiralty, 
the commonwealth of Pennsylvania evidently wasted no time in 
“ Acts of the General Assembly of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, I, 


54. Italics are the author’s. 
* Journals of Congress, I, 260. Italics author’s. 
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setting them up once authorized by the legislature. Less than a 
week after the Active made port under the direction of her pleni- 
tude of captors, Captain Houston addressed a bill to George Ross, 
judge of the court of admiralty for the port of Philadelphia, pe- 
titioning that the British sloop be adjudged his prize. At the same 
time James Josiah entered claim to share the booty in accordance 
with his agreement with Houston. 

Through the month of October the court took testimony in the 
case and on November 4 the jury came in with a verdict: one 
fourth of the proceeds of the sloop Active and her cargo to Olm- 
sted and his fellows, the remaining three fourths to Thomas Hous- 
ton (in reality to his owner, the commonwealth of Pennsylvania) 
and James Josiah. It was certainly a questionable decision and 
even George Ross, judge of the court, did not approve, although, 
as his later conduct was abundantly to prove, he felt bound by it. 
Gideon Olmsted, however, did not. Poor and comparatively friend- 
less in the alien city of Friends, Olmsted sought support from 
another Connecticut man better established therein, in fact the 
military governor of Philadelphia, Benedict Arnold. Convinced 
both of the justice of the claim and its ultimate success, Arnold, 
never averse to turning a likely penny for his expensive Peggy, 
bought a share in the claim, together with a Philadelpphia mer- 
chant, Stephen Collins, and registered the proceedings on No- 
vember 7.7° 

In pursuance of the provision of the act of 1775 authorizing a 
committee of appeals for cases arising in admiralty courts, Con- 
gress in 1777 had established such a committee, any three of whom 
were empowered to hear and determine upon appeals brought 
therein. In 1778 this committee consisted of William Henry Dray- 
ton, formerly chief justice of South Carolina, William Ellery, 
John Henry, Jr. and Oliver Ellsworth. On the 12th of December 
the case of Olmsted vs. Houston was brought before these honor- 
able gentlemen and three days later they handed down their ver- 
dict—reversing the decision of the original court and awarding 
the entire proceeds of the Active and her cargo to Olmsted, White, 
Rumsdale and Clarke.?” Benedict Arnold, it would seem, had 
played a winner. 


* Application Benedict Arnold and Stephens Collins, Ct. of Admiralty, 
Port of Philadelphia, Nov. 7, 1778, Peters, 28. 


7 Peters, 29 
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But the matter had gone beyond a simple case of justice to an 
old sea dog. As a just man, George Ross approved the reversal, 
but as a judge, he could not forget that proviso of the Pennsylvania 
legislature when setting up courts of admiralty—“and the finding 
of the jury shall establish the facts, without re-examination or 
appeal.” Had a committee appointed by Congress the right to set 
aside the verdict of a trial by jury in the commonwealth of Penn- 
sylvania? Had Congress authority so to override a sovereign state? 
The real issue was joined at last and for thirty years of litigation 
this was the central point in question. 

A states’ rights man, Ross, “being of opinion that consistent 
with the laws of this state it cannot carry into execution the whole 
of the said sentence of the honourable the court of appeals afore- 
said,”*® bade Matthew Clarkson, marshal of the city and county 
of Philadelphia, to sell the Active and her cargo and deposit the 
proceeds in court. On this move Benedict Arnold, spurred perhaps 
by the affront to federal authority as well as the possibility of 
monetary loss, immediately resorted to the commissioners of ap- 
peal, urging them to meet forthwith to take action. The commis- 
sioners were in no hurry, however, and by the time they had met 
and summoned the register of the court of admiralty before them, 
they were confronted with the accomplished fact that just one 
hour previously Marshal Clarkson had paid Judge Ross £47,981 
2s.5d. for the sale of the Active’s cargo, and such payment had 
been duly receipted. 

Thus flouted, the commissioners of appeal hurried to Congress 


for redress. Reviewing the case, a congressional committee on 
March 6, 1779, stated firmly 


That no act of any one state can, or ought to, destroy 
the right of appeal to congress, in the sense above declared. 

That congress is by these United States invested with 
the supreme sovereign power of war and peace.?® 


and further recommended 


That the general assembly of the state of Pennsylvania 
be requested to appoint a committee to confer with a com- 
mittee of congress, on the subject of the proceedings rela- 
tive to the sloop Active. 


** George Ross to Matthew Clarkson, Dec. 28, 1778, Peters, 33. 
* Journals of Congress, V, 85. 
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Such a conciliatory course, however, the general assembly of 
Pennsylvania was in no mood to follow. On the contrary, by a 
resolution passed November 29, 1779, the assembly empowered 
George Ross to pay over the sums in hand to date arising from the 
sale of the ship to David Rittenhouse, then treasurer of Pennsyl- 
vania, to Captain Houston and to the owners of Le Gerard. Ap- 
prehensive of the final outcome of the case, Ross would not go 
quite this far and no payment was made Houston or the owners 
of Le Gerard, but the entire sum was placed in Rittenhouse’s hands. 
To complete his protection against any possible future suit, Ross 
required of the Pennsylvania treasurer an indemnity bond, and 
the exchange of this bond caused Rittenhouse to note on the list 
of certificates he had received from Ross in the matter: 


The above certificates will be the property of the state 
of Pennsylvania when the state releases me from the 
bond I gave in 1778 to indemnify George Ross esq., 
judge of the admiralty for paying the 50 original certifi- 
cates into the treasury as the state’s share of the prize.*° 


With this notation in Rittenhouse’s hand, a third complication was 
inserted into the legal tangle evolving. Was Rittenhouse (or his 
executrices after his death in 1796) in personal possession of the 
certificates, and the moneys resulting from their subsequent fund- 
ing, or was he merely a stakeholder for the state of Pennsylvania, 
an institution protected by the Eleventh Amendment from suit by 
outlanders from the state of Connecticut? 

But we have gotten a little ahead of our story. To return to 1790 
when Olmsted, Benedict Arnold having forfeited all interests this 
side of the Atlantic, despairing of effective help from the United 
States government, turned again to the courts of Pennsylvania 
and instituted suit in the county of Lancaster against the executors 
of George Ross. A judgment was rendered against Ross by de- 
fault. Thereupon in 1792 the executors of Ross sued Rittenhouse 
on the indemnity bond and the verdict handed down by the Su- 
preme Court of Pennsylvania, Justices McKean, Shippen, and 
Yates writing opinions that the Court of Common Pleas had no 
jurisdiction in an admiralty matter. 


* Decree Judge Richard Peters in Federal District Court, Jan. 14, 1803, 
Peters, 72 
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A weaker soul than Gideon Olmsted might have accepted defeat 
with this last bitter blow, but the sturdy old privateersman did no 
such thing. Compelled to shelve his claim for a time, in 1795 he 
heard an encouraging piece of news. That year, in the case of 
Penhallow vs. Doane, the Supreme Court of the United States 
held that district courts did have power to execute the decisions 
of the old Court of Appeals of the days of the Confederation. 
Depending on this decision, in 1802 Olmsted sued the heirs of 
Rittenhouse in the United States District Court of Pennsylvania, 
and in 1803 he obtained against the late treasurer’s heirs and sur- 
viving executrices, Elizabeth Sergeant and Esther Waters, a decree 
ordering them to turn over the certificates entrusted to their father 
so many years before. Delivering the decree was Judge Richard 
Peters of Belmont on the Schuylkill, Revolutionary patriot, friend 
of Washington, experimenter in advanced agricultural practices, 
authority on admiralty law. 

In the twenty-five years since the matter had first entered the 
courts the defense of states’ rights had not weakened. It was only 
that the strength of the federal government, nurtured by John 
Marshall, was coming on apace. Between states’ rights and the 
rising young giant of federalism, the early 1800’s were seeing 
many a battle waged ; several of the sharpest clashes were in Penn- 
sylvania. In the Pennsylvania governor’s chair in 1803 was Thomas 
McKean, the same McKean who as justice of the state supreme 
court had refused Olmsted’s claim eleven years before. Governor 
McKean was evidently of the same mind as Justice McKean, for 
he retaliated to the decree of Richard Peters, justice of the district 
court, by asking the Pennsylvania legislature to enact a law: (1) 
directing Mrs. Waters and Mrs. Sergeant to pay the money in 
question into the state treasury and (2) authorizing the governor 
to protect the persons and property of the two ladies against any 
process issuing against them out of a federal court. 

Judge Peters was a believer in the majesty of the federal courts, 
but he was also a practical farmer and so presumably one who 
could bide his time. Complicating the matter was the further fact 
that in 1803 Judge Peters’ impeachment was being widely urged 
in connection with the proceedings against Judge Samuel Chase. 
At any rate, Peters took no action, “from prudential . . . motives 
. . . to avoid embroiling the government of the United States and 
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that of Pennsylvania.”’** At last, in 1808, Gideon Olmsted applied 
to the Supreme Court of the United States for a mandamus to 
execute Judge Peters’ verdict. Here finally the aging tar had come 
to the right man, for sitting in the Chief Justice’s chair was John 
Marshall, who feared no man and who saw in the case one more 
of the opportunities he loved to shape a federated nation. Arguing 
the case for the United States, and Gideon Olmsted, were Attorney 
General Caesar A. Rodney, Francis Scott Key and William Lewis. 
Against them John Sergeant, stepson of Mrs. Elizabeth Ritten- 
house Sergeant, brilliant legalist, friend of Nicholas Biddle, Joseph 
Dennie and Joseph Hopkinson. 

The times were ripe for a strong opinion. In New England the 
Essex Junto was talking open secession. Twice in recent times, in 
the matters of Miller vs. Nicholls, and the United States vs. Fisher, 
Pennsylvania had openly defied the Supreme Court. All over the 
land bankrupt business and the rotting wharves of empty ports 
protested the Embargo and the Force Act. The great Marshall 
did not overlook the handle United States vs. Peters gave to his 
hand. On February 20, 1809, he spoke his verdict, and spoke not 
only to a Connecticut sailor waiting his word, nor even to the 
commonwealth of Pennsylvania alone, but to all of these United 
States. The Supreme Court, he said, “had considered the facts 
with great attention and serious concern” and had been forced to 
the conclusion that : 


If the legislatures of the several states may, at will, 
annul the judgments of the courts of the United States, 
and destroy the rights acquired under those judgments, 
the Constitution itself becomes a solemn mockery, and 
the Nation is deprived of the means of enforcing its laws 
by the instrumentality of its own tribunals. So fatal a 
result must be deprecated by all; and the people of Penn- 
sylvania, not less than the citizens of every other State, 
must feel a deep interest in resisting principles so destruc- 
tive of the Union, and in averting consequences so fatal 
to themselves.”* 


But even such a strong pronouncement did not humble the solons 


“Return to Judge Peters to writ of Supreme Court, July 18, 1808, 
Peters, 84. 

* William Cranch, Report of Cases Argued and Adjudged in the Supreme 
Court of the United States (New York, 1812-17), V, 135. 
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of Pennsylvania. Though Thomas McKean was no longer gov- 
ernor, his place had been taken by a man equally ardent for states’ 
rights, Simon Snyder. Within a week of Chief Justice Marshall's 
opinion, Snyder sent to Lancaster a message informing the legis- 
lature that he intended to call out the militia to prevent enforce- 
ment of the Court’s decree and asking for supporting legislation 
though “the execution of this law may produce some serious dif- 
ficulties as it respects the relations between the State Government 
and that of the United States.”** As good as his word, the gover- 
nor promptly ordered out the militia under General Michael 
Bright and the legislature backed him by adopting resolutions 
denying the power of the Court to adjudicate on the rights of 
the state. 

On March 24, Judge Peters, obedient to the mandate from the 
Supreme Court, issued process against Mrs. Sergeant and Mrs. 
Waters. The United States marshal attempting to serve process 
met the armed resistance of the state militia drawn up around the 
Rittenhouse mansion. The marshal did his utmost, reading his 
commission, reading his warrant, making a speech and attempting 
entrance into the house. Finding all in vain, he set a date, four 
weeks in advance, for serving the writ and summoned a posse of 
two thousand men. 

Marshal John Smith had a reputation for easy going amiability 
and such firmness on his part astonished and alarmed the Penn- 
sylvania legislature. After all, “the State of Pennsylvania has 
always gloried in the Union. . . . Whatever errors may have crept 
into the proceedings of her Legislature can only be ascribed to an 
honest difference of opinion in a case certainly not destitute of 
difficulty.”** On April 6, Governor Snyder, a good Republican, 
wrote that other good Republican in the White House, President 
James Madison, expressing the hope that the latter would “Justly 
discriminate between opposition to the Constitution and the laws 
of the United States and that of resisting the decree of a Judge 
founded, as it is conceived, on a usurpation of Power.” Madison, 
however, made no such fine discrimination. On April 13, he 
stoutly answered that he was “expressly enjoined, by statute, ta 


*% Aurora, Jan. 31, 1809. 
* National Intelligencer, March 31, 1809. 
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carry into effect any such decree [of the Supreme Court] where 
opposition may be made to it.” 

No assistance was to be found in the President and on April 15 
the Legislature withdrew the troops under General Bright, lifting 
the siege of Rittenhouse Castle. After better than thirty years, 
Gideon Olmsted had won the fight started one Sunday night on 
the blue waters off the Jersey coast. Though already sixty years 
old, he was still to have thirty-six years to enjoy his hard won 
fortune, evidencing the same tenacity in struggling with the Grim 
Reaper as he had with the Pennsylvania courts. 

The drama had not played out its final act, however. That was 
to be in Philadelphia at the trial of General Bright and his guard 
for resisting the laws of his country. Presiding over the United 
States Circuit Court for this trial was Judge Bushrod Washington. 
The circumstances of the case all combined to make the trial an 
occasion of the greatest excitement. Bright was influential and 
popular. He had been acting on the express order of the governor 
of his state backed by its legislature. Wagers were laid that the 
Judge would never dare to charge against the defendants, or to 
sentence them if convicted. Little such bettors knew of the quality 
of this second Washington! When the argument was ended the 

. Judge, turning to his crier, said 


Adjourn the Court, to meet tomorrow morning in the 
room on the ground floor of this building. This is an im- 
portant case—the citizens manifest a deep interest in its 
result, and it is but right that they should be allowed, 
without too much inconvenience, to witness the adminis- 
tration of the justice of the country, to which all men, 
great and small, are alike bound to submit.”® 


Much less fearing to pronounce his sentence in public, Bushrod 
Washington chose the largest room available to outface the mob. 
On the next morning the defendants were found guilty and the 
Judge, in a ringing address, sentenced them to fine and imprison- 
ment. 

But, as in so many another case, legal and otherwise, the mat- 
ter of the Active, once final judgment had been made, died from 


* r1th Congress, 2nd Session, 2269-2290. 
* Brown, op. cit., I, 377-78. 
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public notice with astonishing rapidity. Within a month after the 
conviction of Bright, President Madison, satisfied with the token 
victory of the federal government, remitted his sentence. Gideon 
Olmsted had his settlement. Federal authority had marked another 
milestone. The books were closed on United States vs. Peters. 








PENNSYLVANIA QUAKERS IN SOUTHERN 
RECONSTRUCTION 


By Otiver S. HECKMAN 
Department of Public Instruction, Harrisburg 


Y THE opening of the Civil War, the Society of Friends had 
been active for two centuries in significant reform move- 
ments ; these included temperance reform, equal rights for women, 
establishment of hospitals for the mentally ill, public education, 
prison reform, fair dealing with the Indians, and the abolition of 
slavery. As early as 1671 George Fox expressed himself against 
the sinfulness of the slave trade. He regarded the slave as a man 
and in an interpretation of the doctrine of brotherly love declared, 
that if slave holders were in the position of their slaves, they would 
consider it “very great bondage and cruelty.” He urged that slaves 
should be freed after a period of servitude and that masters should 
refrain from the buying and selling of human beings except for 
their manumission. William Edmondson in 1675, at Barbadoes, 
preached to the slaves and told the Governor that Christ had died 
for them as for all men. William Penn in the articles of “The 
‘Free Society of Traders” (1682) provided for the freedom of 
negroes after fourteen years of servitude. In general, the relatively 
few Friends who held slaves treated them kindly and regarded 
their enslavement as a great misfortune. 

During the seventeenth century the most pronounced statement 
by any religious group was made by the German Friends at a 
monthly meeting held “the eighteenth of second month” (April) 
in 1688. It was a protest “against the traffic in the bodies of men” 
and against handling “men as cattle.” 

This matter was referred during the same year to the quarterly 
and yearly meetings for consideration, but with no final action 
taken by the latter. Recorded in the minutes was the following 
statement: “A paper was presented by some German Friends 
concerning the lawfulness and unlawfulness of buying and keep- 
ing Negroes. It was adjudged not to be proper for the meeting 
to give a positive judgment in the case, it having so general a rela- 
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tion to many other parts; and therefore, at present they forbear 
it.” This concern of the German Friends was not without effect, 
for in 1693 the Yearly Meeting advised that no slaves should be 
bought “except to be set free,” and again in 1696 it advised its 
members “not to encourage the bringing in of any more Negroes,” 
and also that they should be brought to meetings for religious 
worship and in other respects well cared for. 

The action of the Colonial Assembly for the abolition of slavery, 
taken at the instance of William Penn, served to encourage the 
Friends in a more decided stand on this issue. From the open- 
ing of the eighteenth century till the outbreak of the Civil War, 
meetings and individual members gradually became more vehe- 
ment in their opposition to holding the black race in bondage. 
Opposition to the institution of slavery took the form of treatises, 
epistles, investigations and reports, verbal testimony, organization 
of anti-slavery committees, appeals to public officials, and finally 
to participation in the so-called “underground railroad.” 

The turbulent years of the anti-slavery crusade from 1830 to 
1861 which brought separation to the Methodists, Baptists, old 
and new school Presbyterians, and the Protestant Episcopal de- 
nominations did not leave the Society of Friends unaffected. The 
Baltimore and the North Carolina Yearly Meetings composed of a 
majority of members who were in slave-holding territory were not 
entirely in sympathy with the uncompromising anti-slavery policy 
of their northern co-religionists. It is probable that a division 
within the ranks of the Society of Friends was avoided by its 
peculiar organization and by the independence of the various 
Yearly Meetings. Although outward professions of friendliness 
were made, strained feelings existed between Northern and South- 
ern members of that body, even for many years after the close 
of the war. 

While the Philadelphia Friends disapproved of slavery, they 
would not participate in mortal combat for conscientious reasons, 
and consequently refrained from patriotic utterances during the 
war—a policy quite unlike that of other religious bodies. Their 
stand of unalterably opposing slavery on one hand, and the war 
on the other, probably tempered their official utterances. 


*A. C. Thomas, A History of the Society of Friends (American Church 
History, Vol. 12), p. 244. 
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In 1864 the Philadelphia Yearly Meeting of Friends declared 
that “it honored and loved this government which God had or- 
dained to rule over the American people.” In its opinion, however, 
those in charge of the government were not infallible. The con- 
scription act, permitting payment of a substitute or imposing a 
fine for exemption from military service, could not be complied 
with by the Friends except by a violation of conscientious scruples. 
This represented the official stand, but in practice many members 
of this denomination joined the military ranks and others paid 
money to be released from the draft; while still others remained 
steadfast in their faith, subjecting themselves to penalty for deser- 
tion or to maltreatment for insubordination.” 

As the Federal armies made inroads on the Confederacy, thou- 
sands of Negroes sought refuge within the invaded territory. En- 
thusiastic abolitionists now felt a new call to service. They believed 
that God had laid on them the responsibility for educating and 
elevating to citizenship the poor, wretched, ill-clad, and half- 
starved colored people who came within the Union lines. Officers, 
soldiers, and chaplains brought forcibly to the attention of the 
North the necessity of relief for these people. As far as possible, 
the army gave food and shelter to Negroes who came within the 
lines, but such assistance was sporadic and haphazard since the 
army was quite constantly on the march. A more sympathetic and 
far-reaching service than the military officials could provide was 
needed. As some in the North interpreted conditions, food, cloth- 
ing, homes, sympathetic understanding, medical care, education, 
and profitable employment were required to transform the colored 
people into intelligent, patriotic, and useful members of society. 
Work among the Negroes was started immediately following the 
outbreak of the war. Those who had been foremost in the aboli- 
tion crusade directed their attention now to the education and 
Christianizing of the colored people in the conquered areas of the 
South. 

During the war over seven hundred non-denominational organ- 
izations, the most prominent of which was the American Mis- 
sionary Association, engaged in relief and rehabilitation work 
among the Negroes, but with few exceptions they were short- 


= McPherson, Political History of the United States of America, 
p. : 
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lived, being succeeded by religious societies. Among the Northern 
churches most active in this field of endeavor were the Methodists, 
Baptists, Society of Friends, Presbyterians, Congregationalists 
and Lutherans. 

The Society of Friends did not conduct its work among the 
people of the South through one central agency, as the other re- 
ligious denominations did, but each yearly meeting had its own 
committees to direct the activities and appealed to its own mem- 
bers for contributions. Yearly meetings roughly correspond to 
annual conferences in the Methodist Episcopal Church or synods 
in the Presbyterian Church. They are made up of quarterly meet- 
ings and the latter include the local meetings or churches. A yearly 
meeting may include a part or all of the monthly meetings in a 
state, or its constituency may be scattered in several states depend- 
ing on the action of the governing body of the denomination. 
Nearly all authority in church affairs resides in the local meetings. 
However, there is coordination of effort in such undertakings as 
education and relief through the yearly meetings. In general, the 
efforts of Northern Friends in the South were largely educational 
and philanthropic and not, strictly speaking, missionary. Teachers 
and missionaries never sought members for their church, for they 
believed that the Holy Spirit would lead the people into the re- 
ligious connections best adapted to their needs. They never con- 
ducted revivals, but they held many meetings for religious instruc- 
tion, and at these gatherings those who felt themselves impelled 
might express their religious convictions. 

In March, 1862, the women of the Yearly Meeting in Philadel- 
phia, Orthodox, met to discuss means of aiding suffering Negroes 
in the Southern states, more especially of furnishing them with 
clothing and blankets. As a result of their deliberations, the 
Women’s Aid Association of Friends was formed for the pur- 
pose of providing physical relief for destitute freedmen.* Investi- 
gators for the Friends at Vicksburg, Memphis, Newbern, Nor- 
folk, and other places where the freedmen congregated, had called 
attention to their needs. Soon supplies of clothing, medicines, 
books, and other necessaries were forwarded to Craney Island, 
Norfolk, Fortress Monroe, and Alexandria, Virginia, and New- 


* Women’s Aid Association Minutes, Book I, 1862-1863, MSS. 
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bern, North Carolina, where distributing agents were located.* 
In 1863, sewing schools were opened at several of these places, 
and materials to be made into clothing for men, women and chil- 
dren, under the direction of supervisors, were sent there. The 
people sought education almost as eagerly as clothing. Teachers 
were commissioned and schools were opened at several places 
in Virginia and North Carolina. Slates, pencils, and books were 
supplied by the Women’s Aid Association, to be sold to pupils 
who were able to pay, the receipts to be reinvested in school sup- 
plies.5 Late in 1863, an appointed member of the Association 
visited several regions in the South where the freed people were 
assembled and on his return made the following report: 


It is thrilling to hear these swarthy masses in their on- 
ward march bless God and our President for a deliver- 
ance which is everywhere accepted as an answer to the 
prayers of many suffering generations. Alike from the 
lips of the lonely and afflicted and from him who has 
come out of the darkened bondage in the strength and 
vigor of life—one acknowledgment goes forth—‘Dis is 
de work of de Lord. He has heard our prayers and set 
us free.”® 


This observer was further impressed by the fact that the Negroes’ 
prayers were addressed to Abraham Lincoln as often as to the 
Lord and that they prayed “as if Heaven had come to earth for 
them.” Indeed the condition of the freed people usually made a 
strong appeal to Northern visitors. In October, 1863, the Indiana 
Yearly Meeting’s Executive Committee for the Relief of Colored 
Freedmen sought the aid of the Women’s Aid Association of 
Philadelphia for the freedmen at Vicksburg, then 20,000 in num- 
ber but likely to be dowbled in a short time. During the next few 
months several hundred articles of clothing were sent to Vicks- 
burg through the Indiana Friends’ agency. During the first two 
years, more than $7,000 was received and expended by the Asso- 
ciation ; of this, almost $1,500 was received from Friends in Eng- 
land. This expenditure does not include the value of a large 
amount of second hand clothing, which must have been worth sev- 
“ [bid. 


®° Ibid., Book 2, 1863-1864. 
°Women’s Aid Association Minutes, loose leaflet in manuscript. 
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eral thousand dollars. The young men of the Philadelphia Friends’ 
Meeting became impressed by the opportunity for service afforded 
by conditions in the South and organized the Young Men’s Asso- 
ciation for the Freedmen. This society and the newly formed 
Friends Bible Association of Philadelphia co-operated with the 
Women’s Aid Association." 

Impressed with the need of more aid for the colored people in 
the South than could be properly dispensed through existing agen- 
cies, a large company of Friends gathered in the Meeting House 
on Arch Street in Philadelphia on January 6, 1864, and organized 
the Friends’ Association of Philadelphia and its Vicinity for the Re- 
lief of Colored Freedmen. They adopted a constitution, appointed 
a finance committee and an executive board, and laid plans for 
the future. Soon afterward, a purchasing and forwarding com- 
mittee was appointed, as well as committees on instruction and 
farming.® The work of the Association was further facilitated by 
the organization of nearly a hundred sewing societies for women 
among the Friends in the vicinity of Philadelphia.2® During the 
year ending April, 1864, these societies made 22,500 garments 
without cost to the Association. During the first seventeen 
months of its existence, $130,000 in money and clothing was 
contributed to the Association, partly by Friends abroad.** Stores 
were opened by the Association at Yorktown and Norfolk during 
the summer of 1864. Danger of loss through guerrilla raids caused 
military officials to urge those in charge of the stores to move the 
supplies within the walls of the fort for protection. This did not 
seem to the Friends consistent with their Christian faith; hence 
they continued as they were, under an imminent possibility of 
loss. Happily no losses were occasioned by military raids.** The 


7 Ibid., Book 2, 1863-1864. 

* Annual Report of the Friends’ Association of Philadelphia and Its 
Vicinity for the Relief of Colored Freedmen, 1865, p. 3. 

° Report of the Executive Board of the Friends’ Association of Philadelphia 
and Its Vicinity for the Relief of Colored Freedmen, 1864, p. 9. 

© Statistics of the Operations of the Executive Board of the Friends’ 
Association of Philadelphia and Its Vicinity for the Relief of Colored Freed- 
men, 1864, p. 2. 

" Report of the Executive Board of the Friends’ Association of Philadel- 
phia and Its Vicinity for the Relief of Colored Freedmen, 1864, p. 8. 

12 Annual Report of the Friends’ Association of Philadelphia and Its Vicin- 
ily for the Relief of Colored Freedmen, 1865, p. 5. 

3 Tbid., pp. 8, 9. 
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purpose of the stores was to provide the freedmen with the neces- 
saries of life at prices much lower than those at which they could 
be purchased locally and thus to protect them against unscrupulous 
dealers. During the fourteen months of existence of the stores, 
total sales amounted to approximately $216,000 with a net surplus 
in both stores of $3,000. The ‘actual saving to the freedmen in 
money was estimated as at least one-fourth the value of the sales." 
The good effect of the stores, however, was not limited to the 
saving of money, but extended to raising standards of living, pro- 
curing comforts, and promoting appreciation of the value of com- 
modities. Homes of the freedmen in the vicinity of the stores 
were said to show marked improvement over those in outlying 
sections. Rude furnishings were replaced with good wooden- 
ware, tinware, crockery, and housekeeper’s hardware.’® In 1865, 
after scarcely more than a year’s operation, the stores were closed. 
Those in charge of the work believed that the people were now 
sufficiently able to provide for themselves and that other neigh- 
borhoods should be benefited in their turn by the capital of the 
enterprise.1* However, no stores were opened elsewhere; and the 
project, which offered remarkable advantages to the colored people, 
came to an abrupt end. Apparently local storekeepers and govern- 
mental officials did not approve of the project, and uncertain mar- 
kets and fire risks made the business precarious.17 For several 
years the Association continued to distribute clothing, shoes, 
blankets, and household necessaries to those who were in need 
of them. Deliberate effort was made to develop a spirit of self- 
help. It was the practice to send made-up garments during the first 
few years following the war, but later uncut material was sent, to 
be made into garments in sewing schools directed by northern 
teachers. New regions in need were sought out and helped as the 
older regions became self-supporting. All who were able to work 
were encouraged to do so. Some cultivated the soil; others made 
a living by oystering, fishing, shoemaking, and carpentering. Bas- 
ketry and knitting were taught to the aged; thus all who were able 
to work were engaged in some useful occupation.1* In this way, 


4 Tbid., p. 10. 
* Ibid. p. 15. 
" Ibid, p. 17. 
" Tbid., p. 10. 
8 Ibid. p. 14. 
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the Association endeavored to extend as far as possible habits of 
labor and self-dependence. In certain particularly deserving cases, 
money was advanced to assist the purchase of small plots of 
ground.’ In 1867, supplies of clothing, blankets, and other domes- 
tic necessaries were sent to Washington and Georgetown in the 
District of Columbia; to Yorktown, Petersburg, Richmond, Alex- 
andria, Fredericksburg, Winchester, and Danville in Virginia; 
and to several points in North Carolina, South Carolina, Missis- 
sippi, and Florida.?° By 1869, the actual amount spent for material 
for clothing, shoes, and blankets, for forwarding supplies to agents, 
and for the purchase of food and medicine totaled $101,000. The 
whole number of garments sent for distribution was 124,000; 
yards of material for clothing, 32,000; pairs of shoes, 6,000; 
pairs of stockings, 2,500; pairs of blankets, 5,000.** 

During the reconstruction of the southern states and the de- 
velopment of state school systems, the Friends’ Association of 
Philadelphia for the Relief of Colored Freedmen directed its ef- 
forts in part to the teaching of Negroes. Schools maintained within 
Virginia and North Carolina in 1870 rose to 46, with 6,000 
pupils.*? These schools were managed by an executive committee 
at Philadelphia and were under the immediate oversight of two 
superintendents, one located at Danville, the other at Yorktown 
in Virginia. For a few years schools were maintained in Wash- 
ington and Georgetown, but with the introduction in 1867 of a 
government-supported system of schools, they were closed and the 
property sold.** In 1865, the Association reported that within 16 
months 2,000 pupils had been instructed by 15 teachers. Two hun- 
dred were said to be reading the New Testament and 80 learning 
mental arithmetic, and 150, writing and geography.** Both teachers 
and officers of the Association were favorably impressed with the 
facility of learning, discipline, and general improvement of the 


® Tbid., 1866, p. 8. 

” Ibid., 1867, p. 7. 

™ Tbid., p. 8. 

"The Religious Society of Friends (Commonly Called Quakers) and the 
Freedmen, Pages unnumbered. See also Annual Report of the Friends Asso- 
— of Philadelphia and Its Vicinity for the Relief of Colored Freedmen, 

» Pp. 4. 

* Annual Report of the Friends’ Association of Philadelphia and Its Vicin- 
ity for the Relief of Colored Freedmen, 1867, p. 7. 

* Tbid., 1865, pp. 11, 72. 
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pupils.2> One of the Friends most prominent in Southern relief 
work, William F. Mitchell, presented thus the feeling of many 
Northern Friends: 


Instead of the blasphemer, who perverts the truth, let 
devoted women and earnest men go among them not only 
to teach them to read the Bible for themselves, but also, 
in a plain simple way, giving them right ideas of our 
Heavenly Father, his love, mercy, providential care, and 
above all, commending to them that wonderful human 
life, which was so touched with a feeling for our infirmi- 
ties... . At every station there should not only be a First 
Day School, but among the delegates sent to any one 
point, there should always be one or more capable of 
giving such instruction as I have alluded to, and pos- 
sessing sufficient weight of religious character to com- 
mend it.¢ 


In this spirit, teachers and ministers went forth to labor among 
the freedmen, willing to face ostracism by people of their own 
color, constantly endangering health and life in plague-ridden com- 
munities, and living in the greatest discomfort. In the region 
around Yorktown, Virginia, schools were opened on farms con- 
fiscated by the government. This land was parceled out in small 
lots to colored families to be tilled by them under the direction 
of a Friends’ superintendent. This system was discontinued when 
in 1866 the United States government ordered the return of all 
confiscated land to its former owners.” The plan, though emi- 
nently successful, so far as it had the chance to operate, was sus- 
pended before its ultimate effects could be realized. The general 
features of the system were similar to that which was tried at Port 
Royal in 1862 under governmental auspices. Books and religious 
periodicals were sent into the South by the thousand to be dis- 
tributed without regard to color. Among the most popular of these 
periodicals were The Band of Hope Review and The British 
Workman; of the latter, 180,000 copies were sent from England 
during the year 1868 and distributed by agents of the Philadelphia 
Friends. In the three years immediately following 1866, about 
ped ee 9 a 
™” Friends’ ‘Review, XVIII, 758. Article by William F. Mitchell. 


* Annual Report of the Friends’ Association of Philadelphia and Its Vicin- 
ily for the Relief of Colored Freedmen, 1866, p. 10. 
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$7,000 was expended for Bibles, tracts, and other scriptural litera- 
ture. During the same period there were distributed 15,000 Bibles 
and Testaments, 26,000 religious primers, 200,000 tracts and leaf- 
lets; and 250,000 illustrated moral papers.** Before many of the 
Negroes knew the alphabet, religious tracts and Bibles were put 
in their hands with the hope that this literature would have an 


elevating influence. The Association declared in its third annual 
report: 


Without instruction they [the freedmen] are helpless; 
give them teachers and books, charts and slates, and in 
a little while they will be truly free, a self-dependent 
people, will earn good wages, save money, buy their own 
food, clothing, and advice, and if they are not accorded 
access to free schools, as taxed citizens, before long they 
will educate themselves too.*® 


The Friends’ Association of Philadelphia, not unlike societies 
of other religious denominations, was deeply impressed by the 
prayers of the freedmen for schools and teachers. It was regarded 
as very commendable that they sought a religious education, since 
it was believed that this would afford them the most permanent 
advantage.*® The schools were usually located along railroad lines 
so as to make them readily accessible. In North Carolina they 
were built near the North Carolina Railroad, which extended from 
Goldsboro, the eastern terminus, to Charleston on the west, a dis- 
tance of approximately 260 miles, and also at Lincolnton on a 
branch of the same railroad, some forty miles to the west. Be- 
longing to the same circuit of schools was a large one at Danville 
in southwestern Virginia. A similar circuit was maintained under 
a separate superintendent within a radius of twelve miles of Rich- 
mond, Virginia.*t At many of these places the school properties 
were owned by the Association and represented investments of 
several thousand dollars.*? Sunday Schools for freedmen num- 
bered nearly as many pupils as the regular day schools. In the 
First Day Schools the pupils were instructed, in addition to their 


* Tbid., 1867, p. 9. See also Ibid., 1869, p. 8. 
* Tbid., 1866, pp. 14, 15. 

® Tbid., 1867, p. 14. 

* Tbid., pp. 14, 15. 

® Tbid., p. 8. 
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regular religious lessons, in orderliness, cleanliness, and moral 
living.** Marked improvement was reported in the colored people ; 
greater orderliness of conduct and higher standards of living and 
increased prosperity were noted.** The teachers in the Sunday 
Schools were employed during the week in the regular day schools. 
Besides Sunday and day school classes, these teachers conducted 
prayer meetings, held religious services, and in other ways con- 
tributed to the moral and religious improvement of the community. 
The salary of a teacher was generally fifteen dollars a month, with 
an allowance for board, washing, and transportation.*® In 1867, 
the Association adopted a plan of charging the freedmen for tui- 
tion. The fee agreed on was five cents a week for each pupil, 
payable either in coin or in produce, work, or board for the 
teacher. This plan resulted in a decrease in school enrollment, for 
the freedmen pleaded inability to pay; some of the teachers were 
afraid that their schools would have to be closed. Later, however, 
parents and pupils became accustomed to the payment of fees, and 
good effects were seen in the increased value set on the instruction, 
in more regular attendance at school, and in greater diligence in 
study. The amount collected in tuition fees during the first year 
totaled over $900.°* Further effort toward making the freedmen 
feel responsibility for the schools was inaugurated with the sale 
of schoolbooks. Books used by pupils who could not pay for 
them were returned to the teacher and used again, but when pay- 
ment was made, they became the property of the pupil.** Measures 
were taken during the same year to dispose of the school proper- 
ties either by sale or by transfer to suitable persons who would 
use them for the benefit of the freedmen. This plan was expected 
to relieve the Association gradually of the expense connected with 
the upkeep of the schoolhouses and the living expenses of teachers 
so that its receipts might be used mainly for teachers’ salaries. A 
large portion of the expense and responsibility for the schools 
would thus be thrown on the communities which they benefited, 
and it was felt that they could be prepared gradually to meet the 
8 Tbid., p. 16. 


* Tid... 19. 


*® Friends’ Freedmen Association Letters, 1867-1868, p. 186. See also 
Friends’ Freedmen Association Letters, 1868, p. 83. 

* Annual Report of the Friends’ Association of Philadelphia and Its Vicin- 
ity for the Relief of Colored Freedmen, 1868, p. 7. 

* Friends’ Freedmen Association Letters, 1868, p. 126. 
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situation.** The Association’s school properties were eventually 
disposed of, and its work thus became restricted to fewer locali- 
ties.*° The constitutional conventions in the several states to be 
reconstructed were appealed to by the Philadelphia Yearly Meet- 
ing of Friends to adopt a system of free education.*® In the case 
of the North Carolina constitutional convention of 1868, an ap- 
peal was sent to each member that liberal provision be made for 
free education.** 

As the importance of teacher training became evident, $2,285 
was sent by Friends in England to the Association for this pur- 
pose. Teacher training classes were started at each of the principal 
schools. By this plan, 213 of the more advanced students, in addi- 
tion to their regular program, pursued during the school year 
1867-68 studies designed to prepare them as teachers.*? The Freed- 
men’s Bureau made contributions to the Association for carrying 
forward teacher training.*® A more thorough program of teacher 
education was later adopted at certain of the schools by providing 
a higher grade of instruction, under specially trained instructors, 
than the regular grade school teachers could offer.** Because of its 
comparative costliness, this system lasted only a few years; and 
in 1871 the Association reported that only one teacher training 
class was sustained during the year; this was at the Friends’ 
School at Danville, Virginia, and its enrollment was thirty stu- 
dents.*® Immediately after the war, Captain Charles Schaeffer, a 
devoted Christian, opened a school for freedmen at Christiansburg, 
Virginia. In 1869, Captain Schaeffer appealed to the Association 
for aid for his school, then known as Christiansburg Institute. The 
response of the Association was an appropriation of $200,** con- 
ditional on the students’ paying for their board, washing, fuel, 


* Annual Report of the Friends’ Association of — and Its Vicine 

ity for the Relief of Colored Freedmen, 1868, p 

* Friends’ Freedmen Association Letters, ie, * 134, 

“ Friends’ Review, XXI, 635. 

“ Annual Report to the Friends’ Association of Philadelphia and Its Vicin- 
ity for the Relief of Colored Freedmen, 1868, p. 9 

“ Friends’ Review, XXI, 634. 

* Annual Report of the Friends’ Association of Philadelphia and Its Vicin- 
ity for the Relief of Colored Freedmen, 1868, p. 8 

“ Tbid., 1869, p. 13. 

* Tbid., 1871, p. 10. 

“J. Henry Scattergood, Work of the Friends’ Freedmen’s Association and 
Christiansburg Industrial Institute, p. 7. Reprint from The Westonian, 
March, 1907. 
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and light.‘ In 1873 the Association began to make yearly ap- 
propriations to the school; these, during the lifetime of Captain 
Schaeffer, amounted to more than half the sum necessary for the 
support of the school. In addition they contributed $1,500 for 
physical relief besides supplies of clothing and books. In later 
years contributions were made toward the construction of build- 
ings, and finally, in 1896, the Association confined its efforts in 
the South to this institution.** 

For the most part, the feeling of Southern people toward emis- 
saries of the Friends and their schools appears to have been 
tolerant and even friendly. The peaceable conduct of the Friends, 
their habits of thrift and application to their own affairs, and 
their avoidance of all matters not germane to their work exempted 
them from the suspicion and open opposition that met many of 
the other denominations. In several instances planters asked the 
Association to open schools on their plantations. The school made 
it easier for the planter to attract labor, for the freedmen were 
averse to leaving towns and cities, where their children could go 
to school, to settle in neighborhoods where no instruction was 
offered.*® On one occasion, a Friends’ teacher in North Carolina 
was threatened with punishment by the Ku Klux Klan if he did 

not give up his work within a certain time and leave the com- 
' munity. He had an interview with the local officials, explained the 
work the Friends were attempting to do, gave an account of what 
had been done, and promised that no teacher would be kept in the 
field whose life was not morally above reproach or whose teaching 
was undesirable. The officials expressed themselves as satisfied 
with the explanation and promised to encourage a right attitude 
toward the teacher.®° In the few cases where threats were made 
on the lives of teachers, it was due to some indiscretion on the 
part of the individual threatened. When mistakes were rectified, 
threats of violence ceased and a friendly attitude developed. In 
1874, the Association expressed the view that relations between 


“ Friends’ Freedmen Association Letters, 1867-1869, p. 128. 

“J. Henry Scattergood, Work of the Friends’ Freedmen’s Association and 
Christiansburg Industrial Institute, pp. 7, 8. 

“® Annual Report of the Friends’ Association of Philadelphia for the Relief 
of Colored Freedmen, p. 13. 

© Friends’ Review, XXIII, 440. 

™ Annual Report of the Friends’ Association of Philadelphia for the Relief 
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the white and colored races were greatly improved over what they 
had been immediately following the war. Hostility to the education 
of colored people, it was said, had almost entirely disappeared. It 
was claimed that the freedmen made better use of their money, 
as shown by numerous purchases of homes, acquisition of com- 
forts, payment of taxes, and continued support of churches and 
schools. There was less drinking, more interest in family support, 
and greater respect for Christian teachings in everyday life. Modes 
of worship improved as they became less noisy and less extrava- 
gant in form.®* A prominent though infrequently discussed part 
of the Friends’ work in the South consisted in reconciling feuds 
among the colored people and in actively fostering mutual good- 
will. Feuds, often of a denominational nature, resulted in an at- 
tempt to maintain two or three schools where there should have 
been but one. In such instances, the Friends used their influence 
for one good school instead of two or three crippled ones.** 
Prudence and forbearance often achieved the desired end. 

The Association invested in work among freedmen in the South, 
during the first sixteen years of its existence, $340,000.5* By 1890, 
the sum had risen to $430,000; of which $88,000 had come from 
Friends in England, $11,000 from the Freedmen’s Bureau, $28,000 
from state funds, and $6,000 from tuition fees and books.® 

In 1870 the Indiana and Philadelphia Yearly Meetings of 
Friends were paying the salaries of 132 teachers in the Southern 
states, and ten years later the number of teachers receiving aid 
was reduced to 67.5° These teachers were located principally in 
North Carolina and Virginia where there were Friends’ settle- 
ments. Northern and Southern Friends co-operated in building, 
financing, and operating schools. Children of Friends were given 
preference in enrolling in the schools and whenever facilities were 
adequate to care for a larger number, others were admitted. North- 
ern Friends did not penetrate the South in the same manner as 
did certain other denominations. Their assistance was given more 


°2 Tbid., 1874, p. 10. 

8 Friends’ Review, XXV, 282. 

* Stanley Pumphrey, Missionary Work in Connection with the Society of 
Friends, p. 32. 

The Religious Society of Friends (Commonly Called Quakers) and the 
Freedmen. 

® Data obtained from the Minutes of the Indiana and Philadelphia Yearly 
Meetings of Friends, 1870 and 1880. 
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as a supplement to what was already being done than as an at- 
tempt to draw members away from existing church organizations. 

The Philadelphia Yearly Meeting of Friends, Hicksite, had its 
headquarters at 1515 Race Street, Philadelphia, and although a 
separate organization it carried forward a program very similar to 
that of the Orthodox Friends. The agency through which this 
religious body functioned was known as the Association of Friends 
for Aid and Elevation of the Freedmen. A few exceptions to the 
program of Southern reconstruction are included, not because they 
represent a difference in policy, but because they reveal other lines 
of attack on the problem. At Camp Wordsworth and Camp Rucker 
large farms were placed under cultivation with Negro laborers 
who were directed by a superintendent and farmer sent by the 
Association to each camp. It was the policy of the Association, 
when conditions were favorable, to direct its efforts to a single 
community of freedmen. There they established industrial and 
other schools, and, whenever possible, secured for the Negroes 
title to tillable land, thus affording opportunity for self-mainte- 
nance and improvement. Jn thus attempting to raise the freedmen 
to a position of independence and thrift, the Association hoped to 
prepare them for positions of honorable and profitable employment 
and to “uproot the unrighteous prejudice which had so long crushed 
their efforts for improvement.’*? 

Like most other organizations working in the South, this one 
felt that the Negro was much abused and unjustly treated. It deeply 
regretted the “injustice practiced toward the colored race in their 
exclusion from our city railway cars.” Accordingly, a committee 
was appointed to call on the managers of the various companies 
and express their fellings on the subject. After several interviews 
with the proper authorities, the committee reported that they were 
encouraged that the prejudice against color would gradually be 
superseded by a “more enlightened public sentiment.”** 

A direct attack was made on the problem of character building 
through teachers in the schools. Temperance and anti-tobacco so- 
cieties were formed and some of the teachers prohibited the use 


* Annual Report of the Board of Managers of the Association of Friends 
for the Aid and Elevation of the Freedmen, 1865, pp. 15-17. 
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of tobacco by their pupils. The extent to which this prohibition 
was effective is a matter of conjecture. 

Two schools started during the reconstruction period by the 
Association in time were numbered among the most influential in- 
stitutions for colored people in South Carolina. The first of these 
was established at Mt. Pleasant, near Charleston, in 1865 and 
later became known as the Laing Normal and Industrial School. 
The other was founded in 1868, at Aiken, by Martha Schofield, 
and was known as the Schofield Normal and Industrial Institute. 
These schools not only trained students in the industrial and do- 
mestic arts but aimed to prepare teachers for colored schools.*® 

By 1870, the Association had expended $60,500 in the South 
for the benefit of the freedmen. Besides, they had forwarded 416 
barrels and boxes of clothing, 26,000 new garments, and 21,000 
used ones, as well as large quantities of seeds, books, and tracts.®° 
The largest sum received in any one year was in 1865-66, when 
receipts reached $14,000. After that date, the income gradually 
declined until in 1872, the treasurer reported receipts amounting 
to only $1,000. 

The Society of Friends, although much smaller in membership 
than the Baptists, Methodists, or Presbyterians, was no less en- 
thusiastic in promoting a system of education for the freedmen. 
The reconstruction program which it adopted was practical and 
designed primarily to raise standards of living. Instead of being 
committed to narrow sectarianism with the recruiting of church 
members as the principal objective, it worked for lasting economic 
and social improvement. It is interesting to note that while this 
religious body was among the first to urge emancipation, it was 
also in the vanguard in bringing education and other elevating in- 
fluences to the colored people. It never made any marked progress 
in obtaining church members from among them because its re- 
ligion was characterized by quietness and meditation, rather than 
by emotional outbursts and physical activity which appealed so 
strongly to the colored people. 

®Luther P. Jackson, “Educational Efforts of the Freedmen’s Bureau and 
the Freedmen’s Aid Societies in South Carolina, 1862-1872,” Journal of 
Negro History, VIII, 27. 

” Annual Report of the Friends’ Association for the Aid and Elevation of 
the Freedmen, 1870, p. 17. 
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Since the purpose of Northern Friends was mainly that of 
supplementing the reconstruction program of their Southern co- 
religionists and other organizations, it is not surprising that they 
gradually restricted their activities after 1870. Since Northern 
Friends worked in co-operation with the people of the South and 
thus established understanding and friendly relations, their en- 
deavors were commended. In this respect their program stood in 
contrast to those of most other organizations. 

















THE COMIC OPERA BATTLE THAT 
MADE A GENERAL 


By Witiiam J. Witcox 
Allentown, Pa. 


HE engagement between American forces commanded by 

General Lafayette and the British under General Clinton at 
Barren Hill, Pennsylvania, May 19-20, 1778, was characterized 
by so many blunders and humorous incidents and so little blood- 
shed that it may well be termed “a comic opera” battle. On the 
other hand the flower of both armies participated; few, if any, 
battles of the Revolutionary War saw such an array of military 
leaders and the outcome did much to advance the reputation of 
General Lafayette. 

Barren Hill is a low hill along the Ridge Road just outside 
the present city limits of Philadelphia below Norristown and 
Conshohocken. There is a stone marker at the side of the road 
which is easily located, from that position the Church and other 
places hereinafter mentioned may be readily found although 
changes in roads and surroundings cause some confusion. 

The story must begin prior to the event itself when General 
Grant, one of the British commanders, expressed his contempt 
for the Americans by boastfully writing home to England that 
if he should be given 5,000 men, he could march through the 
entire America and end the war.' This will be of more interest as 
the story develops. 

The orders under which the expedition of General Lafayette 
was undertaken were written by General Washington himself 
and were dated at Valley Forge on May 18, 1778.? 


To the Marquis de Lafayette 
Instructions. 
Sir: 
The detachment under your command, with which you 
will immediately march towards the enemy’s lines, is de- 


*Letter of Washington to Gouvenour Morris, 29 May 1778, in W. C. 
Ford, Writings of George Washington, VIII, 28, 31. Letter of L. J. A. von 
Wurmb to von Jungkenn, 1 June 1778; von Jungkenn MSS., Wm. L. 
Clements Library. 

* Jared Sparks, Writings of George Washington, V, 368. 
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signed to answer the following purposes; namely, to be 
a security to this camp and a cover to the country be- 
tween the Delaware and the Schuylkill, to interrupt the 
communication with Philadelphia, to obstruct the incur- 
sions of the enemy’s parties, and to obtain intelligence of 
their motions and designs. This last is a matter of very 
interesting moment, and ought to claim your particular 
attention. You will endeavor to procure trusty and intelli- 
gent spies, who will advise you faithfully of whatever 
may be passing in the city, and you will without delay 
communicate to me every piece of material information 
you obtain. 

A variety of concurring accounts make it probable that 
the enemy are preparing to evacuate Philadelphia. This 
is a point which it is of the utmost importance to ascer- 
tain; and, if possible, the place of their future destina- 
tion. Should you be able to gain certain intelligence of 
the time of their intended embarkation, so that you may 
be able to take advantage of it, and fall upon the rear 
of the enemy in the act of withdrawing, it will be a very 
desirable event, but this will be a matter of no small diffi- 
culty and will require the greatest caution and prudence 
in the execution. Any deception or precipitation may be 
attended with the most disastrous consequences. 

You will remember that your detachment is a very 
valuable one, and that any accident happening to it would 
be a severe blow to this army. You will therefore use 
every possible precaution for its security, and to guard 
against a surprise. No attempt should be made, nor any- 
thing risked, without the greatest prospect of success and 
with every possible advantage on your side. I shall not 
point out any precise position to you; but shall leave it 
to your discretion to take such posts occasionally, as shall 
appear to you best adapted to the purposes of your de- 
tachment. In general, I would observe that a stationary 
post is inadvisable; as it gives the enemy an opportunity 
of knowing your situation, and concerting plans success- 
fully against you. In case of any offensive movement 
against this army, you will keep yourself in such a state 
as to have an easy communication with it, and at the 
same time harass the enemy’s advance. 

Our parties of horse and foot between the rivers are 
to be under your command, and to form part of your de- 
tachment. As great complaints have been made of the 
disorderly conduct of the parties which have been sent 
towards the enemy’s lines, it is expected that you will be 
very attentive in preventing abuses of the like nature, 
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and will inquire how far complaints already made are 
founded in justice. 


Given under my hand, at Head-Quarters, this 18th 
day of May, 1778. 


The Commander-in-Chief seems to have had a premonition 
of what was about to happen when he wrote: 


Any deception—may be attended with the most dis- 
astrous circumstances—your detachment is a very valu- 
able one and you will therefore use every precaution for 
its security and to guard against a surprise. 


When he wrote: “a stationary post is inadvisable, as it gives 
the enemy an opportunity of knowing your situation, and con- 
certing plans successfully against you,” he could hardly have 
guessed how soon the enemy was to learn the situation and concert 
his plans. As a matter of fact tribute must here be paid to the 
British spy system. The neighborhood was full of spies* and 
Lafayette says a Tory Quaker carried information of his location 
to Philadelphia.* This may have been true, but it seems altogether 
likely that some other messenger must have carried the news 
direct from Valley Forge at or about the very time the expedi- 
tion started. John Marshall was of this opinion.® As already 
noted, Washington’s order to Lafayette is dated May 18 and 
Lafayette marched out with 2,200 men and five cannon at about 
8 o'clock that morning. The British were on the march with 
more than 5,000 men and fourteen cannon the next night (19th).* 
So many men could not have undertaken either expedition with- 
out preparation, so it is a fair assumption that news of Lafayette’s 
intended departure was known in camp before his written instruc- 
tions were penned early in the morning of the 18th, and in order 
for the British to have marched the next night, they must have 
had the report of a spy before any Tory Quaker at Barren Hill 
saw Lafayette there on the late afternoon of the 18th. True the 


Quaker may have communicated more precise information of 


* Theo. C. Bean, Hist. of Montgomery County, 159. 

*B. J. Lossing, Pictorial Field Book of the Revolution, 122. 

5 John Marshall, Life of Washington, III, 5. 

* Charlemagne Tower, Marquis de la Lafayette in the American Revolution, 
I, 328. Lossing, Field Book, 122. 
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the exact location of the Marquis and his detachment, but it is 
altogether likely that he only confirmed what a spy had already 
reported from Valley Forge itself. 

The American force crossed the Schuylkill at Swede’s Ford 
which is the present Norristown, and proceeded along the Ridge 
Road to Barren Hill where they arrived about sunset.® 

General Lord Howe had just been relieved of the command 
of the English army in America and General Clinton had taken 
his place.® Both were in Philadelphia with the main British force 
and their fleet was in the Delaware. Lafayette himself is authority 
for the statement that the British Generals had invited some ladies 
to sup with him, and had prepared a frigate in which to carry 
him off as a prisoner of war.’® This seems not at all unlikely, as 
the great Mischianza took place on the 18th,’? and it may well be 
that the British Officers were so pleased with their party and the 
lovely ladies who graced it, that they, possibly somewhat “in their 
cups,” planned further celebration to cap the climax. 

The British moved out in three columns.'* The chief force 
under General Grant was stated by the British to have been 5,000 
men™ but Lafayette and Wayne say it numbered 7,000.'* They 
left Philadelphia at about half past ten at night, marching toward 
White Marsh.’® The second was a strong detachment under 
General Grey. They marched along the Ridge Road directly to 
Lafayette’s front.** The third group was under General Clinton 
himself, with General Howe accompanying him to see the fun. 
Two of the groups, and possibly all three, included Hession sol- 
diers and their officers. They moved by way of Germantown."* 

When General Grant with the main part of the army reached 


* Bean, Hist. Montg. Co., 176; J. T. Headley, Life of Washington, 318; 

Military Journal of Geo. Ewing, 52. 

* Tower, Lafayette, I, 331. 
Memoirs, Correspondence and Manuscripts of Gen. Lafayette (N. Y. 

1837), I, 47. 

““Montresor Journals,” Collections of N. Y. Hist. Soc., 1881, 492; C. L. 

Baurmeister Journal, von Jungkenn, MSS. 

“ Tower, Lafayette, I, 331-332; C. Stedman, History of the Origin, Progress 
and Termination of the American War, I, 376-377; Letter of Cochenhausen 
to von Jungkenn, 23 May, 1778, von Jungkenn MSS. 

% Stedman, American War, I, 376. 

* Memoirs of Gen. Lafayette, I, 46; Letter of Wayne to Col. Sharpe De- 
laney, 21 May 1778, Pa. Mag. Hist. and Biog. XI, 115. 

* Marshall, Washington, III, 5; “Montresor Journals,” loc. cit., 492. 

*® Stedman, American War, I, 377; Marshall, Washington, III, 6. 

* Tower, Lafayette, I, 332. 
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White Marsh, there occurred an incomprehensible blunder on 
the part of the Americans. General Potter and 600 Pennsylvania 
Militia had been posted by Lafayette at White Marsh for the 
express purpose of guarding against a surprise movement from 
that quarter.’* General Potter had an appointment to meet Lafa- 
yette sometime the next day for a consultation as to the disposi- 
tion of this force.1® When Grant got to White Marsh, the Militia 
was somewhere up the Bethlehem Pike,”° and Grant with his 5,000 
men walked peacefully by, unmolested and unreported. It is difficult 
to understand this blunder which might have caused the loss of the 
entire force at Barren Hill, and while General Potter did not escape 
severe criticism,”? he seems to have lived it down for he was later 
promoted to be a Major General.** Grant then proceeded to his 
goal in the rear of Lafayette’s position at Barren Hill, within 
about a mile from him and a like distance from Matson’s Ford,”* 
the present location of Conshohocken. 

General Grey with the Hessians were not so successful in 
escaping observation. Captain McLean and a company of fifty 
Indians had been posted as pickets at Mile Post 9 on the Ridge 
Road.** The sight of the fine red-coated British on their hand- 
some horses was too much for the Indians. They let out a war 
whoop (Mad Anthony Wayne called it a “Hollow”) and ran 
away as fast as they could. The British, however, didn’t like the 
savages and their “Hollow” any better than the redskins liked 
them, and they ran just as fast in the opposite direction. The 
honors seem to rest slightly with the Indians, for General Wayne 
says they fired their guns and killed some of the horses,** and 
an article in one of the newspapers of the day says the British 
soldiers dropped some of their cloaks which the Indians gathered 
up and made into “leggins.’’** 


18 Memoirs of Gen. Lafayette, I, 47; Ford, Writings of Washington, VII, 
31; Lossing, Field Book, 122. 

1 Memoirs of Gen. Lafayette, I, 47. 

” Tower, Lafayette, I, 329; Address of I. C. Williams at Barren Hill, 21 
May, 1898. 

Wayne to Delaney; Tower, Lafayette, I, 329; Lossing, Field Book, 122. 

Pa. Archives (5th Series), V, 3. 

Stedman, American War, I, 377. 

* Tower, Lafayette, I, 328-329; Marshall, Washington, III, 6. 

* Memoirs of Gen. Lafayette, I, 46. 

*® Pennsylvania Packet, June 3, 1778. 
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With the three British columns in position, Lafayette and his 
force were virtually surrounded, and in a desperate situation.** 
Grant had only to advance, block the ford at Conshohocken, and 
seize his prey while Clinton and Howe looked on and applauded 
his success. But Grant did not advance. There are several ex- 
planations for the delay. First there was a consultation with his 
officers.2® Sir William Erskine was in favor of advancing at 
once,”® but Grant insisted on awaiting word that Grey was in 
position.*° A second explanation from British sources is that it 
took over an hour to deploy the force in battle array for the 
advance.*? There is a local tradition that one cause of the delay 
was a very good breakfast served to the General by an attractive 
bar maid at the Broad Axe Tavern.*? Whether enjoying a good 
breakfast, or placing his troops or waiting for word from General 
Grey, the fact remains that Grant did not make the ford. It was 
a warm morning following two hot days, the soldiers had made 
a long all night march and these factors may have contributed 
to the cause.** 

Lafayette was just as quick as Grant was slow. He at once 
had a small force of his men display themselves in the edge of 
the woods, which are no longer there, and around the Barren 
Hill Church.** The original church is also gone but a new stone 
building now stands guard over the little God’s acre, the stone 
wall of which was used by some of the Americans as a protec- 
tion. Lafayette’s plan was to give the impression that he was 
preparing to fight, and this was done with the smallest possible 
number of his men marching back and forth in and out of the 
edge of the woods, and in the cemetery around the church. At 
the same time, General Poor was sent with the main force in a 
bold attempt to make the ford under the cover of the hill.*° The 
British were actually closer to the ford than the Americans, but 
the crossing was made in safety, Lafayette following with the 


* Washington to Morris, Ford, Writings of Washington, VII, 31. 
* Address of Levi Streeper at Barren Hill, 18 Sept., 1925. 
* Letter of von Wurmb to von Jungkenn, 1 June 1778, von Jungkenn MSS. 
Von Jungkenn MSS., letter of 7 June, 1778. 
“Stedman, American War, I, 376. 
"Tower, Lafayette, I, 334. 
*Baurmeister Journal, von Jungkenn MSS.; “Montresor Journals,” 
loc. cit., 492-493. 
* Memoirs of Gen. Lafayette, I, 77. 
® Tbid., 47. 
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rear guard.** When Grant realized that the American activities on 
the hill had quieted, he advanced, only to meet Grey coming from 
the other direction, whereupon both rushed to the ford to find 
Lafayette safely drawn up on the other side to prevent their 
pursuit.*? 

The reports of casualties are quite irreconcilable. The Penn- 
sylvania Packet published two accounts, one of which said that 
not a man was lost to the American Army, while the other article 
said three were killed and four captured. Lafayette wrote that 
six or seven were killed and wounded,** and Washington reported 
the loss of nine men.*® British and German reports would have it 
that the retreat was in great confusion and a large number were 
either killed or drowned.*° 

General Grant was severely criticised for his failure. There 
were suggestions that he should be court-martialed.*t One of 
the British Officers characterized him as “A counsellor ever un- 
successful in the Cabinet and in the Field.’’*? The Germans were 
quite outspoken in their criticism saying that he was afraid Lafa- 
yette’s retreat was only a ruse to draw him into a trap,** while 
one of them pointedly called attention to the fact that this was 
the same man who had made the proud boast of conquering the 
whole country with 5,000 men; when given the force of that 
number, he did not venture within six miles of Washington’s 
camp.** Grant cannot be excused on the score of comparative 
numbers, for his force alone was double that of Lafayette and he 
had the support of the detachments under Clinton and Grey, in 
addition; he also had more than twice as much artillery as the 
Americans. Nothing can be said for him on account of lack of 
familiarity with the country, for there had been another encounter 
between small parties at the same place less than a month before,*® 
and the Engineer of the English Forces in America had made 


* Thid., 48. 

* Tbhid., 48, 78; Stedman, American War, I, 378. 

* Letter to his wife, 16 June, 1778. 

® Letter to Congress, 24 May, 1778. 

“Various von Jungkenn MSS. 

“Tower, Lafayette, I, 339; Letter of John Laurens to Hon. Henry 
Laurens, 15 June, 1778. 

““Montresor Journals,” Joc. cit., 131. 

* Baurmeister Journal, Joc. cit. 

“Letter of von Wurmb to von Jungkenn, 1 June, 1778. 

* Montresor Journal, loc. cit., 486. 
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a map of all the fords of the Schuylkill, including the one by 
which Lafayette made his escape.** A short time later Grant was 
transferred to the Bahamas. 

Lafayette was generously praised for his skill in extricating 
himself from this danger. “Mad Anthony” Wayne called it a 
“happy escape” ;*7 while Washington reported to Congress that 
Lafayette made a “timely and handsome retreat in great order.’’** 
Washington and John Marshall watched the affair through glasses 
and Marshall testifies to Washington’s joy at the return of the 
detachment.*® 

The whole affair is suggestive of the old nursery rhyme about 
the King of France who had 300,000 men, and marched them up 
the hill then marched them down again. True there were not so 
many at Barren Hill, and instead of a King, there was only a 
very young marquis in command, but otherwise the story is quite 
similar. At the same time, this comic opera battle was not without 
its importance. There was probably no other occasion, except 
possibly, the escape of Washington at Long Island, when such 
a large percentage of both armies were in such close proximity 
without giving battle, and probably no other place but Yorktown 
brought together so distinguished an array of opposing com- 
manders: Washington, Lafayette, von Steuben, Wayne, Poor 
and others on the American side; Howe, Clinton, Erskine, Grey, 
von Kniphausen and Grant on the other side. 

It was Lafayette’s first independent command. His prompt 
decision and skillful execution of the retreat confirmed the con- 
fidence Washington had in him, and no doubt had much to do 
with his being given the important command entrusted to him 
at Monmouth a short time later. This seems to justify the con- 
clusion that the affair at Barren Hill really discovered to the 
American Army the unusual military talents and ability of Gen- 
eral Lafayette. 

The story is not complete without a quotation of part of Lafa- 
yette’s letter to his wife, modestly and briefly telling her of the 
incident and his part in it. 


“6 Thid., 419. 
*“ Wayne to Delaney, 21 May 1778. 

“Sparks, Writings of Washington, V, 377. 
“ Marshall, Washington, III, 7. 
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Valley Forge Camp, June 16, 1778 

Chance has furnished me, my dearest love, with a very 
uncertain opportunity of writing to you, but, such as it 
is, I shall take advantage of it, for I cannot resist the 
wish of saying a few words to you.... 

General Washington had entrusted me to conduct a 
detachment of 2,400 chosen men to the vicinity of Phila- 
delphia . . . in spite of all my precautions, I could not pre- 
vent the hostile army from making a nocturnal march, 
and I found myself the next morning with part of the 
army in front, and 7,000 men in my rear . . . but they 
were so kind, alas, as to permit us to retire quietly, with- 
out doing us any injury. We had about 6 or 7 killed or 
wounded, and they 25 or 30, which did not make them 
amends for a march, in which one part of the army had 
been obliged to make 40 miles. 
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UNPUBLISHED LETTERS OF COLONEL 
NICOLA, REVOLUTIONARY SOLDIER 


By Howarp R. MArRRARO 
Columbia University 


EWIS NICOLA, a distinguished citizen and Revolutionary 
soldier of Pennsylvania, was probably born in France in 1717, 
of Huguenot stock. It appears that in his youth he emigrated to 
Ireland where he received his education. In or after 1766, he left 
Dublin to go to Philadelphia, Pa., where he was naturalized a citi- 
zen on November 18, 1769. About five years later he was ap- 
pointed justice of the Court of Common Pleas of Northampton 
County, Pa., residing there with his wife and children. Though he 
had held an appointment in the British army for twenty-six years 
prior to his coming to America, when the Revolution broke out 
he warmly and wholeheartedly espoused the cause of the Colonies. 
From April 20 to December 2, 1776, he served as barrack-master 
of Philadelphia, a post he resigned to become Town Major in 
command of the “City Guards.” He continued in this command to 
February 5, 1782. Meanwhile, he joined the famous Patriotic As- 
sociation of July 17, 1778, taking the oath of allegiance to the 
State on March 30, 1779. In the United States Army he served as 
major, colonel, and brigadier general, his commission to this last 
rank being dated November 27, 1783. Throughout the Revolution, 
Nicola was also colonel in command of the Veteran Invalid Corps 
which Congress had authorized on June 16, 1777, and he served 
in this capacity to December 30, 1784. Finally, on December 23, 
1788, Nicola was raised to the rank of commandant of the Corps 
of Invalids. 
The Library of the New York Historical Society has in its pos- 


* Biographical sketches of Nicola are to be found in the Dictionary of 
American Biography, XIII, 509-510; Pennsylvania Magasine of History and 
Biography, July, 1922, XLVI, 269-271; J. C. Fitzpatrick, “The Invalid Regi- 
ment and Its Colonel” in The Spirit of the Revolution (1924) ; J. T. Scharf 
and Thompson Westcott, History of Philadelphia, I, 333-334. 
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session four unpublished letters of Lewis Nicola to Horatio Gates* 
and three to William Alexander* which he (Nicola) wrote in his 
capacity of Colonel in command of the Veteran Invalid Corps. 
Colonel Nicola’s letters are interesting not only because they help 
to make clear the réle he played in the American Revolution, but 
also because they shed additional light on several prominent per- 
sonalities of Revolutionary fame. To gain a fuller appreciation of 
his military career, these letters should be studied together with 
the orders Nicola issued as Town Major in command of the “City 
(Home) Guards,” Philadelphia Militia. This writer has found 
some of Nicola’s orders in the local Philadelphia newspapers of 
the period. Since these orders are not readily available in most 
American libraries, they are included in this paper. 

The spelling, punctuation and syntax of the original orders and 
letters have been preserved in this paper. They are here arranged 
in chronological order. 


Headquarters in Philadelphia, February 8, 1777.4 
A particular return from each corps to be delivered to Major 
General Gates at Headquarters every Saturday morning at nine 
o’clock, signed by the commanding officer. Any commanding of- 
ficer, neglecting to obey this order, must expect to be put in arrest, 
to answer for his conduct. 


Lewis Nicola, T. Major. 


All the continental troops in this city and the barracks off duty 
are, without exception, to parade in the commons near the bar- 
racks on Saturday morning next, precisely at ten o’clock. 

All prosecutions and evidence against any of the military pris- 


* Horatio Gates (1728-1806). Military Commander. Commissioned ad- 
jutant-general with the rank of brigadier-general by Washington. Forced 
Burgoyne to surrender at Saratoga, October 17, 1777. Congress voted him 
a gold medal and the thanks of the country and placed him at the head of 
the board of war, which made him second in rank to Washington. On August 
16, 1780, Gates was defeated at Camden, N. J. 

* William Alexander (1726-1783). Revolutionary soldier, better known as 
“Lord Stirling.” He sided with the patriots in the Revolutionary War, and 
was made a colonel in 1775. For his bravery in capturing a British armed 
transport, Congress made him a brigadier-general in 1776. In the same year, 
he was promoted to major-general for another act of bravery. He was one 
of the founders and the first governor of King’s College, New York City. 

“Pennsylvania Evening Post (Towne), Feb. 8, 1777 
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oners, are to attend at the General Court Martial which is to sit 
on Wednesday morning in the barracks. 
March 3, 1777. 
Lewis Nicola, T. M.° 


Philadelphia, August 7, 1777.° 
Wanted in the regiment of invalids, a drill sergeant and corporal. 
Any persons well qualified to fill those offices, and that are willing 
to engage, may apply to the subscriber in Front Street, Philadel- 
phia, four doors below the London Coffee-House. 
Lewis Nicola, Colonel. 


Nicola to General Horatio Gates’ 
[Philadelphia] 1778 
Sr. 

When I had the pleasure of seeing you last at Easton® you were 
so kind as to express a desire of hearing from me. I can not miss 
the present occasion of returning you thanks for our restoration 
to this city, an event principally brought about by the transactions 
of the last years northern campaign, tho probably neither you or 
Genl. Burgoin,’® when putting pen to paper at Saratoga, conceived 
you were signing a treaty of amity & alliance between America & 
France & yet it is certain the latter was in a great measure owing 
to the former." 


5 Tbid., March 4, 1777. 

® Ibid., Aug. 23, Sept. 2, 1777. 

™MS. in New York Historical Society. Early in 1778, General Gates was 
ordered to take command of the troops in the northern department, and to 
make such a disposition of his means, as effectually to secure the passes of 
the highlands on the North River. [Paul Allen, A history of the American 
Revolution. II, 175.] 

® Easton in Northampton Co., Pa., on the Delaware River, 67 miles North 
of Philadelphia. 

* Congress, which had moved its session to Yorktown when Sir William 
Howe took possession of Philadelphia, returned to the latter city, as soon 
as it had been evacuated by Sir Henry Clinton. [Allen, op. cit., II, 185.] 

John Burgoyne (1722-1792). In 1777 he was at the head of the British 
reinforcements designed for the invasion of the colonies from Canada. In 
the disastrous expedition he gained possession of Ticonderoga (for which he 
was made a lieutenant-general) and Fort Edward; but, pushing on, was 
detached from his communications with Canada, and hemmed in by a 
superior force at Saratoga. On Oct. 17, his troops, about 3,500 in number, 
laid down their arms. The success was the greatest the colonists had yet 
gained, and proved the turning point in the war. 

“In April 1778, Simeon Deane arrived at Yorktown, with copies of the 
treaties which had been signed at Paris with Louis XVI. The treaty of com- 
merce had been signed on January 30, and that of alliance on February 6. 
{Allen, op. cit., II, 177.] 
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No military history can, I believe, show such an axtraodinary 
desertion as has prevailed in the British army since it left this 
city, from the best information I can get it was not more than ten 
thousand strong, & many doubt its amounting to that number, yet 
it must have lost at least fifteen hundred men by desertion only 
previous to last sundays action, upwards of five hundred have 
passed through my hands & Genl. Washington, in a letter** wrote 
last saturday says about six hundred had arrived to his camp to 
which must be added a large number engaged by the inhabitants 
of the Jerseys without going to camp or coming here, from what 
deserters & others say I believe four hundred will be a moderation 
computation, a deserter come in since I began this letter says he 
is the only one of ten, who left the british army the night after 
the battle, that is come to Philadelphia. 

Great preparations are making here to celebrate the anniversary 
of independance, & thirteen cannon were fired yesterday for the 
return of Congress to Philadelphia where they were to have met 
by adjournment, but the president is not yet arrived. 

Be so kind to make my comps. acceptable to Mrs. & Mr. Gates 
& do me the justice to believe me with respect 

Sr. 
Your most obedt. 
Servt. 
(Signed) Lewis Nicola. 


Notice is given to the inhabitants of Philadelphia that the Hon- 
orable Congress does not expect they will illuminate their houses 
tomorrow evening. 

Lewis Nicola, T. M.1% 
Friday, 3 July, 1778. 


Nicola to General Horatio Gates** 


28 July, 1778. 
Sr. 


I had the honour to write to you some time since to return you 


* A search made to locate this letter has proved unsuccessful. It is not 
found in J. C. Fitzpatrick, Calendar of the Correspondence of George Wash- 
ington ... with the officers. 1915, 4 vols. 

*8 Pennsylvania Packet and General Advertiser (T. Dunlap), July 4, 1778. 

* MS. in New York Historical Society. 
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thanks for our return to this city, an event to which I am per- 
suaded you have principally contributed, least my letter should 
have miscarried, as I sent it by an officer going to the army, per- 
mit me to repeat my acknowledgements by a french gentleman 
going to your quarters that I met at the Coffee house. As our eyes 
are all bent to your quarter I cannot have any thing interesting to 
communicate, unless it be that things here are just as they were 
when I had the pleasure of being under your command, three days 
work to collect a general court martial for to morrow & yet un- 
certain whether I can accomplish it, two men under sentence of 
death for desertion to be executed the day after to morrow. 
Be so kind to make my comps. to Mrs. & Mr. Gates & do me 
the justice to believe me with respect. 
Sr. 
Your most humle. & obedt. Servant 
(Signed) Lewis Nicola 
Philadelphia, July 
28th 1778. 


Order and notice advertising the arrest of deserters from the 
Continental army; reward of 13 dollars (total) for the arrest of | 
deserters. 


(Signed) Lewis Nicola, Town Major.’® 
aia canned 
Nicola to Gen. Horatio Gates? 
Fishkill, 19 Septr. 1781 | 
Sr. 


I have the pleasure of inclosing a letter from our friend Kos- 
ciuszko** which takes a great circuit to reach you. 

You will probably be surprised at finding my letter dated from 
this place as I had not the least expectation of coming so far 
north when I last had the pleasure of seeing you. The occasion 
of our coming was, I presume, owing to his Excy. Genl. Washing- 
ton having his present expedition in view & being desirous to leave 


* Pennsylvania Packet and General Advertiser (T. Dunlap), July 3, 1779. 
MS. in New York Historical Society. | 
** Tadeusz Kosciuszko (1746-1817). Leit Poland in 1777 for America 


where he became an aid-de-camp of Washington. In 1783 he was made a 
general. 
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as strong a garrison as possible in West Point** ordered the In- 
valids there, but Genl. Mc. Dougle,’® who command at the Point, 
has stationed us in the outposts in this neighborhood & called in 
the troops that were in them. 

Genl. Heath,?° who now commands in this part of the world, is 
encamped about three miles on this side Peekskill** with the New 
England troops. 

Arnold? has made an excursion into Connecticut & burned a 
considerable part of New London, what further mischief he has 
done or intends to do, we are not yet informed. This is all the news 
I can send you from this place. 

Be so kind to present my respects to Mrs. Gates & accept the 
same from 

Sr. 
Your most obedt. Servt. 


(Signed) Lewis Nicola. 


Nicola to Wm. Alexander”® 
Fishkill, 16 May 1782. 
My Lord 


Doubtful whether the badness of the weather will permit your 


8 West Point, the site of the United States Military Academy, situated in 
Cornwall township, Orange County, N. Y., on the west bank of the Hudson, 
52 miles north of New York City. Fishkill, the town from which Nicola 
wrote this letter, is in Dutchess County, 62 miles north of New York City. 
The natural strength of West Point led to its selection for a fortress in 
the Revolution, and the ruins of Fort Putnam, which was erected at that 
period, crown a hill of 598 feet elevation above the river. 

1 Alexander MacDougall (1732-1786). Revolutionary agitator and soldier. 
Appointed colonel of the First New York Regiment, June 30, 1776; briga- 
dier-general, Aug. 8, 1776, and major-general, Oct. 20, 1777. A delegate to 
the Continental Congress, 1780-82 and 1784-85; was elected minister of ma- 
rine, but resigned from Congress in 1785 to resume military duties. 

® William Heath (1737-1814). Revolutionary soldier. Born in Massa- 
chusetts. Member of the General Assembly in 1761 and in 1771-74; member 
of the provincial congress of Massachusetts, 1774-75. In 1774 he was com- 
missioned provincial brigadier-general. On the organization of the Conti- 
nental army in 1775, he was commissioned brigadier-general, and in Aug. 
1776, was made major-general. 

™ Peekskill, Westchester Co., N. Y., on the east bank of the Hudson 
River, 17 miles below Newburg, and 42 miles north of New York. 

= Benedict Arnold (1741-1801). Revolutionary patriot and traitor. Born 
in Connecticut. In 1781 Clinton sent Arnold on a marauding expedition to 
New London, Conn. Although he is probably not to blame for the massacre 
of the American defenders at Fort Griswold, he may fairly be charged with 
responsibility for the burning of New London, which was an unforeseen 
result of his intentional setting fire to the public buildings there. 

* MS. in New York Historical Society. 
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Lordship going to the Connecticut Hutts** this day, I request 
you will permit your servant, in case you go, to call at my quarters 
& I shall be ready to wait on you. 

Would not Fishkill be more convenient to meet at for your 
Lordship & Genl. Hand,** if so you may command my room in the 
barracks. 

I have the honour to assure your Lordship that I am with 
respect 

My Lord 
Your most obedt. Servt. 
(Signed) Lewis Nicola Co. Inv. 


Nicola to Wm. Alexander”® 


Fishkill, 29th June 1782 
Der: Se: 


I am favoured with yours of 20th. inst. & beg you will, with 
my respects, inform Lt. Sterling** that I shall punctually attend 
at the hour & place appointed. I am further to request you will 
acquaint his Lordship that I have been obliged to put Lieut. George 
Boss** of the Invalid reg. under arrest for Behaving disrespect- 
fully to me, & on many occasions unbecoming a gentleman, and 
for disposing publick flower [sic] for his private use. 

Believe me 

Dr. Sr. 
Your most obedt. Servt. 
(Signed) Lewis Nicola Co. Inv. 


* During 1781 and 1782 the Connecticut troops wintered at Fishkill, New 
York. The land they occupied was called Connecticut Village, and several 
orders mention the “Connecticut Hutts” or “Huts.” [Connecticut Adjutant- 
General’s office. Record of Service of Connecticut Men in the Revolution. 
Hartford, 1889, 302, 303, 306, 307.] 

* Edward Hand (1744-1802). Physician and Revolutionary soldier. In 
1776, was made lieutenant-colonel, served in the siege of Boston under 
Washington, and participated in the battle of Long Island and in the New 
Jersey campaign. In 1777 he was promoted brigadier-general. In 1780, he 
was appointed adjutant-general on the staff of General Washington. 

* MS. in New York Historical Society. 

* Probably Lieutenant Stirling in the Maryland Loyalists. 

*° George Boss. Ensign Second Pennsylvania Battalion, July 4, 1776; en- 
sign and adjutant, Fourth Pennsylvania, Jan. 3 to June 30, 1777, and from 
Dec. 17, 1777 to May 17, 1780; lieutenant, June 4, 1778; transferred to 
Invalid Regiment, Jan. 29, 1781; sentenced to be discharged, Sept. 13, 1782. 
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Nicola to Wm. Alexander*® 
Fishkill, 3 Aug.e 1782. 
My Lord, 

I find myself under the necessity of reporting to your Lordship 
that I have this day put Capn. Reiley*® of the Invalid rege. under 
arrest 

For ungentleman & unofficer like behaviour, by asserting upon 
his honour a falshood [sic] and opposing a civil officer in the 
execution of his duty. 

I have the honour to assure Your Lordship that I am with 
respect 

Your Lordship 
Most Obede. Serve. 
(Signed) Lewis Nicola Col. Inv. 


Nicola to General Horatio Gates"! 
Fishkill, 21 Februy. 1783 
Sr. 

Inclosed I send you the paper I promised, for your personal 
& that of the other generals in your neighborhood. 

Tho I left you so early I did not get home ’till sunset, owing 
to his Excellency not being at home, about two hours delay at 
the ferry ’till the tide turned, one on the passage, execrable roads 
& when near my quarters obliged to ride four or five hundred 
yards up to my saddle skirds in water. 

Should you see Genl. Putnam*? I beg you will tell him I sent 
his memorandum to one of our officers on Constitution island** 
with directions to send the Genl. the information he desired. 


* MS. in New York Historical Society. 

*® John Reiley. First lieutenant Twelfth Pennsylvania, Oct. 1, 1776; cap- 
tain, May 20, 1777; transferred to Third Pennsylvania, July 1, 1778; wounded 
at Bonhampton, N. J., April, 1777; transferred to Invalid Regiment, Aug. 
12, 1780, and served to June 24, 1783. 

“MS. in New York Historical Society. 

“Israel Putnam (1718-1790). Promoted lieutenant-colonel and took part 
in command of his regiment in the successful expeditions of General Amherst 
against Ticonderoga and Crown Point, in 1759 and against Montreal in 1760. 
In 1764 was promoted colonel. Later, appointed brigadier-general by the 
legislature. Declared allegiance to the cause of the colonies. In 1775, was 
made major-general in the Continental army. 

* Constitution Island is a promontory opposite West Point, connected with 
the mainland by a marshy meadow. [J. H. French, Gazetteer of the State of 
New York. Syracuse, 1860, 542.] 
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With comps. to Mr. & Mrs. & the gentlemen of your family I 
beg you will do me the justice to believe me with respect, 
Sr. 
Your most obedt. Servt. 
(Signed) Lewis Nicola Col. Inv. 


CONTRIBUTORS 


Mary E. CuNNINGHAM is Acting Editor of New York History, 
quarterly magazine of our sister organization, the New York State 
Historical Association. 


Howarp R. Marraro, Associate Professor of Italian at Columbia 
University, has done much research and writing on the history of 
Italians in America. He has made previous contributions to Penn- 
sylvania History. 


WittiAm J. Witcox is an attorney in Allentown, Pa., and is 
President of the Lehigh County Historical Society. 


Ouiver S. Heckman, Adviser on Secondary Education of the 
Department of Public Instruction, formerly conducted the Public 
School Teachers’ Department in this magazine. 


James H. Durr, Attorney General of Pennsylvania, is president 
of the Pennsylvania Historical and Museum Commission. 
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DAVID WILMOT, THE STATESMAN 
AND POLITICAL LEADER! 


By James H. Durr 
Pennsylvania Historical and Museum Commission 


OME one has said that “an institution is the lengthened shadow 

of a man.” A man in turn has among his distinguishing com- 

ponents something of the texture and fibre and character of the 

community where he lives, and of the people among whom he was 
reared and where he made his home. 

David Wilmot was distinctly a product of this northeastern sec- 
tor of Pennsylvania—at a time when the region still retained many 
of the features and habits of the pioneer days. 

Like many of the men who shaped the destiny of this nation in 
the days leading up to the Civil War, Wilmot early showed a pref- 
erence and inclination for politics. A splendid presence, an engag- 
ing personality, an ability to express himself clearly and forcibly, 
and a keen interest in public affairs led naturally to a participation 
in politics. 

He was only twenty when he was admitted to the bar. There- 
after he began immediately the kind of activity that led to political 
notice and advancement. He made himself available as a speaker 
on important occasions, served on party committees, became a dele- 
gate to party conventions, made campaign speeches supporting 
party candidates and generally brought himself, by his activities, 
to the attention of the party leaders and the public. 

By 1841, when twenty-seven years old, he held his first public 
office—as assistant to the Superintendent of the Tioga Line of the 
North Branch Canal Company. By September of that year he had 
his first important party office—Chairman of the standing com- 
mittee of his party in Bradford County ; equivalent to what is now 
designated as the county chairman. 


+An address delivered Sept. 24, 1946, at the Wilmot Proviso Centennial 
sponsored by the Bradford County Historical Society. 
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He thus had a thorough apprenticeship in routine political work, 
and early established a solid foundation for a future political 
career. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that when he was only thirty 
years of age he was rewarded for his activity and proficiency by 
being tendered the unanimous nomination for Congress both by 
the Bradford County and the district party conventions. 

At that time the Wilkes-Barre Banner made the following brief 
appraisal of him: 


This rapid promotion of so young a man has not been 
the result in Mr. Wilmot’s case of accident, for he is per- 
sonally known to a large majority of his constituency. It 
has not been the result of intrigue, for he is known to be 
above and beyond the practice of the low expedients of 
the demagogue. Nor has his rise been the off-spring of 
family influence and family combinations pushing, as is 
too often the case, mediocrity into places; for, within 
our knowledge, Mr. Wilmot has not a relative within the 
district. To abilities the most brilliant and solid, there is 
added in Mr. Wilmot’s character a thorough, straight- 
forward fixedness of principle that never swerves or fal- 
ters—that abides the issue whether for good or ill— 
whether in prosperity or defeat. It is these qualities—that 
have endeared Mr. Wilmot to his constituents, and recom- 
mended him, while comparatively so young, to their affec- 
tion and confidence. 


David Wilmot took his seat in the House of Representatives 
at Washington at the opening of the first session of the 29th Con- 
gress, December 1, 1945. His early activity was not noteworthy, 
but he kept actively in touch with his constituents, carefully 
studied the legislative process, and served on several important 
committees. 

Wilmot’s independence and fearlessness were demonstrated for 
the first time by his stand for the Tariff of 1846, amending and 
lowering the Tariff of 1842. Pennsylvania was already an indus- 
trial state, and most of its people favored a tariff which would 
protect its rising industries. The state legislature passed resolu- 
tions, and the newspapers of the commonwealth carried editorials, 
urging the entire Pennsylvania delegation in Congress to vote 
against the new tariff. Wilmot, however, still had faith in the 
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low tariff principles of his party, and stood firm, when all the 
other Democratic Congressmen from Pennsylvania voted against 
the new bill. 

Wilmot’s vote for the tariff on July 3, 1846 aroused a storm of 
criticism in Pennsylvania. Governor Porter was quoted as ac- 
counting for Wilmot’s support in his home district on the ground 
that “in that region the only things the people manufactured were 
shingles, and they stole the lumber to make them, and the only 
protection they wanted was protection from the officers of the 
law.” This is a statement that I presume, in that era, shows that 
angered politicians could be irresponsible then as now. 

The Harrisburg Telegraph said: 


This recreant son who basely betrayed Pennsylvania’s 
interests and voted with the other free traders should be 
banished from her territory. His infamous treachery 
should be revenged by disowning and turning him upon 
the South for support. 


In future years this vote of Wilmot on the tariff question came 
back to haunt him when he had become a leader and founder 
of the Republican Party. As matters turned out it was politically 
an error in the overall long run picture. At the time, however, his 
vote expressed the views of the people in his own district. 

Nothing, however, in Wilmot’s first days in the Congress sug- 
gested that he would be the author and introducer of a contro- 
versial measure which would shake the nation to its foundations 
and determine the course of national politics for a generation. 

His prominence and fame came out of a situation that ap- 
peared to be a very casual one. Soon after the outbreak of the 
Mexican War, President James K. Polk asked Congress for 
$2,000,000 in order to aid in negotiation of peace. It was generally 
understood that the President wished to annex New Mexico and 
California. On August 8, 1846, the so-called “Two Million Bill” 
was introduced in the House of Representatives. David Wilmot, 
who had sounded out and gained the support of other Northern 
Democrats, rose to introduce his famous amendment to the bill. 

Following are the words of the famous proviso: 


Provided, That, as an express and fundamental con- 
dition to the acquisition of any territory from the Re- 
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public of Mexico by the United States, by virtue of any 
treaty which may be negotiated between them, and to the 
use by the Executive of the moneys herein appropriated, 
neither slavery nor involuntary servitude shall ever exist 
in any part of said territory, except for crime whereof the 
party shall first be duly convicted.* 


This bill, with the Wilmot Proviso, passed the House of Repre- 
sentatives, but the Senate adjourned before a vote could be taken 
on it. 

After Wilmot’s re-election in 1846 and his return to Washing- 
ton, the Proviso came to life again. 

In reply to pressure and charges that he was betraying his party, 
Wilmot told Congress in a speech on February 8, 1946: 


I am not one of those who move without reflection, or 
change without reason. In the discharge of my duty, I 
have stood alone among my delegation on this floor. If the 
delegation choose to change their action, I shall not shrink 
from the responsibility of again standing alone, even in 
opposition to the wishes of that Administration, the gen- 
eral policy of which I approve. Intrenched behind the 
right, neither “powers nor principalities—things present 
nor things to come”’ shall change my purpose nor swerve 
me from my object. The history of my public life will 
be brief. The page upon which it is written shall bear the 
record that I acted the part of a fearless Representative ; 
that I took my position upon the great National ques- 
tions after mature deliberation, and maintained it with 
the firmness and consistency of a man. 


Now the Proviso loomed up as a main topic of public discussion 
throughout the nation—a major issue of national politics. 
One of the leading magazines of the nation said: 


. . . the Wilmot proviso has been discussed in Congress, 
in the newspapers, on the stump, at the street corners, 
all over the country, until David Wilmot’s name is now 
mentioned more frequently than those of the candidates 
for the Presidency—because it stands wedded to a great 
principle of legislation. 


*Ttalics by author. 
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Wilmot’s action had projected the problem of slavery extension 
into the forefront of all the problems before the nation, and it 
was to remain there until it was.settled, not in the halls of Con- 
gress, but on the bloody battlefields of the Civil War. 

It was inevitable that the importance of this issue would cause 
a fundamental cleavage in the party to which Wilmot belonged, 
and so it did. The Free Soil Democrats in the North were becom- 
ing organized almost into the status of a separate party. 

In the thirty-first Congress, the Free Soil Democrats, including 
Wilmot, took their seats for the first time as a separate party. They 
numbered only a dozen, but others of the Northern Congressmen 
openly or secretly sympathized with their views. 

At that time Wilmot in support of his position stated publicly, 


I will cheerfully stand by any organization established 
for the advancement of these principles, but if that is not 
enough, if it be further required that I shall submit in 
humble and slavish acquiescence to any organization based 
upon, and intended to promote the one object of slavery 
extension, then set me aside at once—I will never sustain 
any such organization, but will do all in my power to 
break it down. 


The battle for the principle of the Wilmot Proviso continued 
in Congress, and the attacks upon Wilmot in his home state and 
district became even more determined. Many of his associates in 
local politics fell away from him, as they felt he was “under a 
cloud,” and feared for their own political futures. 

In 1850, as he was again facing reelection, the undercover cam- 
paign against Wilmot in his home district gained in effectiveness, 
and while the Bradford delegates firmly supported Wilmot, both 
the Tioga and Susquehanna County delegations opposed him. The 
last two counties named James Lowrey to oppose Wilmot. This 
meant two tickets in the field. Accordingly, it was arranged by 
the party leaders that both Wilmot and Lowrey should withdraw 
in favor of a third candidate. While Wilmot withdrew, the district 
convention passed a resolution endorsing the “bold, unflinching 
manner in which the Honorable D. Wilmot has advocated” the 
Proviso. To all intents and purposes Wilmot was thereby apparently 
eliminated from the political scene. But the issues raised by the 
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Proviso he had advocated were beyond any of the concepts of the 
politicians, and it was inevitable that the man who had taken such 
a firm and courageous stand in favor of the great issue that came 
more and more to affect fundamentally the whole American scene 
would not be lost sight of in this crisis. 

Following the compromise of 1850, which admitted California 
as a free state, and the introduction by Senator Douglas in 1854 
of the Kansas-Nebraska measures, repealing the Missouri Com- 
promise, it became clear that the only possible solution was the 
creation of a new party. 

On August 8, 1855, “a large and spirited meeting of persons 
from all parties and from ten different counties of the Common- 
wealth, held in the city of Reading” called for a convention “in 
the city of Pittsburgh, on Wednesday, the 5th day of September 
next, to organize a Republican Party whose object shall be to 
place all branches of government actively on the side of Liberty.” 

Wilmot immediately threw his active support to the new party. 
He spoke at mass meetings throughout his district, and addressed 
a Republican convention at Towanda on August 26, which sent 
ten delegates to the State Convention. The Pittsburgh State Con- 
vention named the first Republican State Executive Committee, 
and appointed David Wilmot the State Chairman. 

On January 26, 1856, Wilmot joined the state chairmen of 
four other states in calling an informal convention to organize the 
party on a national basis and to provide for a nominating con- 
vention. This preliminary convention was held at Pittsburgh on 
February 22, 1856, and provided for the calling of a National 
Republican Convention to meet at Philadelphia on June 17 of 
that year, and appointed a National Executive Committee of one 
member from each state. David Wilmot was the Pennsylvania 
member. 

The first Republican National Convention was called to order 
in Musical Fund Hall, Philadelphia, on June 17, 1856. David 
Wilmot became the chairman of its platform committee, and as 
such was largely responsible for the first Republican Party plat- 
form. On June 18 he presented it to the convention, beginning 
with the following phrases: 


This Convention of Delegates, assembled in pursuance 
of a call addressed to the people of the United States 
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without regard to past political differences or divisions 
who are opposed to the repeal of the Missouri compro- 
mise; to the policy of the present Administration ; to the 
extension of slavery into free territory; in favor of the 
admission of Kansas as a free state; of restoring the ac- 
tion of the Federal Government to the principles of 
Washington and Jefferson. . . . 


Time limitations prevent the interesting recitation and analysis 
of the balance of Wilmot’s career, but enough has been recited 
to make clear that while he understood and was aided by the ex- 
perience of the routine of politics, he nevertheless always acted in 
a crisis not as a politician but as a statesman—a fearless exponent 
of what he believed to be the right, an intrepid and courageous 
advocate of whatever the course of right dictated, irrespective of 
any personal advantages or considerations. 

Upon his death in 1868, E. O. Goodrich, editor of the Bradford 
Reporter, said this of him: 


Mr. Wilmot was not a politician in the ordinary and 
vulgar acceptation of the term . . . in the ordinary in- 
trigues of party leaders and the movements of party ma- 
chinery he had a great contempt. In the principles under- 
lying political organizations, he was greatly interested. 
Instead of forming combinations he relied upon the 
honesty and intelligence of the people. Honest and sin- 
cere himself, he believed that the masses were equally 
so, and when attacked he went boldly and confidently to 
the people in school houses and churches for the cause 
of equal rights. His trust in the voters was repaid by 
the confidence and regard they had for him as evidenced 
by many a hard fought battle. No man was ever so firmly 
entrenched in the hearts of the people as David Wilmot. 


He was one of the great Americans at a time when destiny was 
writing the future of this great nation. It is an honor to speak 
of him here in the community where he lived, and where he lies 
buried under the shadow of his native hills. 








NEWS AND COMMENT 


By S. K. STEVENS 


State Historian, Pennsylvania Historical and Museum Commission 
ASSOCIATION NEWS 


HERE is little to report in the way of news. Plans for the 
meeting at Reading on October 25-26 have been completed 
and the program is in the hands of the members. A good attend- 
ance is expected for the first post-war meeting of the Association. 
Members of historical societies in the area about Reading and 
throughout central Pennsylvania are invited especially to attend. 
Membership is continuing to increase slowly as the result of 
the work of several members of the membership committee and 
others. .‘ummer sessions usually are productive of new members 
from th teachers. There are numerous individuals throughout 
the state who are very keenly interested in everything pertaining 
to Pennsylvania history but unaquainted with the Association. We 
continue to urge that all members be on the alert to report such 
prospects to the secretary or members of the committee. 

The editor reports that advertising in the magazine has been 
very favorably received. Here again it would be helpful if mem- 
bers would call the attention of Dr. Hamilton to prospects for 
advertising contacts. The expanded book review section is attract- 
ing very favorable attention and books and pamphlets in the Penn- 
sylvania field should be called to the attention of Dr. Oliphant, 
book review editor, at Bucknell University. 


HISTORICAL SOCIETIES 


The end of wartime scarcity of gasoline and tires has marked 
a return to the practice of conducting historical society pilgrim- 
ages. From several sections of the state reports have come in of 
such visits to local historical shrines during the summer months. 

On August 7 the Northumberland County Society joined with 
the neighboring Schuylkill County Historical Society to retrace in 
part the earliest travel route uniting the two regions. The old 
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Shamokin or Tulpehocken Trail was followed. A part of Dauphin 
County was included in the tour, and the Trail passed, of course, 
on into Berks County. This is a reminder that early history knew 
no county lines. Our county societies would do well to remember 
this fact. The revival of interest in early routes of travel is a 
badly needed aspect of Pennsylvania historical work. The His- 
torical and Museum Commission hopes to include some of these 
routes in its future historical marker program. 


August 21, the Erie County Historical Society conducted a tour 
to the Drake Well Park and Museum at Titusville, another evi- 
dence that some local historians are conscious of events across 
the county line. The military records project of the Erie society 
has now listed over 21,000 Erie countians in the service. Some- 
what over 1,000 have detailed records. Copies of the military rec- 
ord blank used by the society are obtainable from the assistant 
secretary, Mrs. Autumn Leonard, at the Old Custom House, State 
Street, Erie. It is worth consideration by any society interested 
in collecting military personnel records. By the way, the society 
also has adopted the plan of having a regular news letter for the 
membership to help keep alive a community of interest. 


Adams County historians toured the northeastern part of the 
county on June 11. The Low Dutch Cemetery, Pines Church, near 
New Chester, and the site of the pioneer Studebaker carriage 
plant near Hunterstown were on the itinerary. 


On July 27 members of The Chester County Historical Society 
assembled for a tour which included the John Chads House, 
Bernard Wiley’s home and shop, Longwood Cemetery, and Lon- 
don Grove Meeting House. 


The Blair County Centennial observed during the week of July 
28, with the Historical Society taking the lead in planning and 
conducting the affair, was a marked success despite some very 
bad weather. The various communities within the county were 
delegated certain days for emphasis in the celebration. Virtually 
every civic, business, or other group interest in the county was 
made a part of the activities. An historical pageant added greatly 
to the occasion. Governor Edward Martin was a speaker. Perma- 
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nent contributions to furthering the history of the county were 
forthcoming in the form of the centennial history, reviewed in the 
July Pennsylvania History, and improvements to the Baker Man- 
sion. The plan of having certain rooms in the Mansion developed 
around a special theme and endowed by an appropriate organiza- 
tion is building the Blair County society’s headquarters building 
into one of the important historical and museum centers in the 
state. All in all, thousands have been given a lesson in the history 
of the county as a result of the centennial. Such activities are 
worthwhile and should receive consideration in every county and 
town as a future project at an appropriate time. The historical 
society is the best agency to take the lead. 


The Monroe County Historical Society held its regular summer 
meeting in July at Worthington Community Hall, Shawnee. “The 
Pennsylvania Dutch” was the theme of the meeting. Dr. Earl F. 
Robacker spoke on, “The Pennsylvania Dutch—Not Dumb and 
Not Dutch.” Dr. Robacker is author of Pennsylvania Dutch Stuff 
published recently by the University of Pennsylvania Press and 
already a marked success as a guide to Pennsylvania German 
antiques and crafts. Mrs. Horace G. Walters of East Strouds- 
burg was in charge as president of the Monroe society. 


The July 26 meeting of the Pennsylvania Historical Junto of 
Washington was addressed by Dr. Harry F. Weber on “Migra- 
tions of the Mennonites Through Pennsylvania.”’ Milton Rubin- 
cam was the speaker on August 30 on “The Wistar Family: A 
Pennsylvania Family’s Influence on American Cultural Develop- 
ment.” On September 25, Meredith Colket, Jr., of the National 
Archives staff discussed, “Pennsylvania’s Part in Developing the 
Nation’s Capital.” Miss Dorothy Ditter, assistant editor of The 
Pennsylvania Magazine of History and Biography, presented on 
October 25, a paper on “Cultural Life in Philadelphia in 1876.” 
All of these papers are of a type which we most certainly hope 
will be published. Col. Calvin I. Kephart, Bucks County native, 
is the Junto’s new president, replacing the founder, Dr. Homer T. 
Rosenberger. George I. Breisacher, of Altoona, is the secretary, 
as of August 1. Meredith Colket, Jr., of Ardmore, is first vice- 
president. 
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Yet another summer pilgrimage was undertaken on August 
17 by the Snyder County Historical Society. The home of George 
Kreamer, well-known Snyder County member of Congress, who 
addressed the body in Pennsylvania German, was visited at Swine- 
ford. Paxtonville Furnace ruins and several other points of local 
interest were reached during the afternoon and short talks were 
presented. “The History of McClure” was the theme for a paper 
given by Mrs. Clara L. Cunefare at the evening supper meeting, 
ending the pilgrimage. 


The new head of the Cambria County Historical Society is 
Lester Larimer of Ebensburg, succeeding Dr. Arthur Stull. Frank 
C. Jordan, Johnstown, is the new secretary. Mr. Patton is a for- 
mer treasurer of the county and pledged himself, following his 
election in June, to help rebuild the society to the position of 
leadership it enjoyed under the late P. J. Little, of Ebensburg, 
well-known local lawyer and historian. 


The Westmoreland-Fayette Branch of the Historical Society 
of Western Pennsylvania elected new officers at its July meeting. 
Mr. B. B. Whitehill, Uniontown attorney, is the new president. 
Jesse Coldren, historian and teacher in the Brownsville schools, 
is the first vice-president. C. M. Bomberger, Jeannette newspaper 
publisher, historian, and founder of the Bushy Run Park, is an- 
other vice-president. R. F. Darsey, of Scottdale, is the secretary- 
treasurer. Talks on early school life in western Pennsylvania 
and other aspects of local history were made by Messrs. Coldren 
and Bomberger. Several high school boys and girls were present. 
The society is endeavoring to increase its junior membership. 


The Bradford County Historical Society took the lead in 
prompting a commemoration at Towanda of the one hundredth 
anniversary of the famed Wilmot Proviso. The anniversary date 
was August 8, but the celebration was held on September 24, and 
devoted to recognition of Wilmot’s career. The Hon. James H. 
Duff, Attorney General, and chairman of the Pennsylvania His- 
torical and Museum Commission, delivered an address, ‘David 
Wilmot, the Statesman and Political Leader.” The State His- 
torian, Dr. S. K. Stevens, spoke on “The Historian Looks at 
David Wilmot,” making an appraisal of the career of Wilmot as 
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a national and state figure. Neighboring historical societies were 
invited to participate. Wilmot began the practice of law in To- 
wanda in 1834, and made it his home until his death in 1868. The 
home is still standing, as is his birthplace at Bethany, Wayne 
County. The great Free-Soiler is buried in the Riverside Ceme- 
tery in Towanda. Wilmot’s importance is such as to justify an 
even wider recognition of the centennial throughout the state. 


The Perry County Historical Society held its summer picnic 
near Millersburg on August 14. Mr. William A. Hunter, research 
assistant of the Pennsylvania Historical and Museum Commis- 
sion, was the principal speaker. The friends of Mr. H. H. Hain, 
Perry County historian and author of a substantial history of the 
county, will be pleased to learn he is greatly improved in health. 


The Pennsylvania German Folklore Society held its annual 
meeting in a joint session with the Northampton County His- 
torical and Genealogical Society in Easton on August 24. Asher 
J. Odenwelder, Easton banker and collector of Pennsylvania Ger- 
man antiquities, was re-elected president of the society. Dr. Sam- 
uel H. Ziegler of Allentown was returned as secretary. Some one 
hundred persons attended the meeting, arrangements for which 
were in charge of Richard Shelling, secretary of the historical 
society. Dr. J. William Frey of Franklin and Marshall, the prin- 
cipal speaker at the luncheon at Hotel Easton, had as his subject, 
“Tracking Down Our Dialect.” Dr. Alfred L. Shoemaker of 
Lafayette College spoke on “T. R. Laufer, Periphery Dialect 
Writer.” Laufer was a notable columnist and folklorist associated 


with the Easton Press over a long period, from about 1890 until 
1920. 


Dr. Marvin W. Schlegel, assistant state historian, spoke on the 
subject, “Pennsylvania’s Leadership in the American Labor Move- 
ment,” before the September 3 meeting of The Keystonians, Har- 
risburg association of local historians, headed by John Dight. This 
group has worked out a regular schedule of programs for the 
year with the major emphasis upon Pennsylvania biography. 
“William Penn,” the subject for the October meeting, was pre- 
sented by Mr. Dight. Donald A. Cadzow, executive director of 
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the Pennsylvania Historical and Museum Commission, is chair- 
man of the program committee. 


Reports of the Chester County Historical Society for the year, 
ending on May 1, 1946, have been made available. The curator’s 
report shows the donation of 2,211 books and pamphlets, 58 
broadsides, some 700 maps and atlases, and over 2,000 individual 
manuscript items. Receipts and expenditures were balanced at 
$4,845.31. The society has $11,233.55 invested in endowment 
funds. Some 1,670 inches of publicity in county newspapers and 
several mentions in state and national publications indicate that 
the society is not unaware of the value of making known what 
it is doing. 


Placing a memorial to Evan Owen, founder of Berwick 160 
years ago, was a project of the Berwick Historical Society in 
connection with its observance of Pennsylvania Week. A marker 
was unveiled in Pine Grove Cemetery where Owen is buried. 


Leo Wilt, president of the Bradford County Historical Society, 
recently invited a staff member of the local newspaper to visit the 
society building, take photographs, and write up its collections. 
This is a simple but rather effective publicity idea which might 
work elsewhere. 


The Lancaster County Historical Society sponsored during 
Pennsylvania Week in September a series of articles on the his- 
tory of Lancaster County appearing in the press. Literature, art, 
and education, the history of agriculture, industrial develop- 
ment, and political history were among topics covered by several 
members. 


The tenth anniversary of the Muncy Historical Society was ob- 
served on the afternoon of August 10. “A Salute to Muncy’s 
Past” in the form of a procession of historical characters in cos- 
tume impersonated by members of the society was the major fea- 
ture of the occasion. In the evening a showing of the new 
Williamsburg film in sound and technicolor, detailing eighteenth 
century life in the restored Virginia village, was presented. A 
booklet on the history of Muncy and of the society was prepared 
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for the anniversary and may be obtained from the organization at 
fifty cents a copy. It contains some very interesting material. 


The Snyder County Historical Society resumed in September 
its regular series of programs designed to fully develop the his- 
tory of the county for publication. Inventions, the story of the 
maple sugar industry, bicycle association history, and the develop- 
ment of the distilling business were treated in September and 
October. 


Several historical societies are reporting donations of relics and 
miscellaneous articles from former service men. While some ma- 
terial of this type may be worth securing, the curators of small 
historical society museums would do well to watch carefully the 
acquisitions which may be proffered from this quarter. Usually 
they have no bearing on local history and are merely curios rep- 
resenting life in far distant lands. The objective of a good local 
historical society museum should be properly the preservation of 
those objects which reflect the life of that community. Most such 
museums today already have too many relics in the way of uni- 
forms and odd weapons of past wars and not enough on life and 
culture of the county. Curators should be on the alert to accept 
only those things which help round out collections and societies 
should not become depositories for every gift which a well-meaning 
person may wish to present without regard to its significance. 


The recently organized Donora Historical Society put on a two- 
month membership campaign during the summer. The president 
is R. E. Koehler. Mrs. Fred Kulow is the secretary-treasurer. 
Plans for exhibiting local historical material in the Donora Com- 
munity Center have been announced. Meetings were resumed in 
September and it appears that the society means to make its mark 
in western Pennsylvania history. 


Members of the Historical Society of Dauphin County have 
taken the lead in planning a pavilion in the North Garden of the 
John Harris Mansion to preserve the old Court House bell. The 
architecturally notable columns of the old Court House, soon to 
be demolished, also will be preserved through society action. 
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Thomas Murphy was re-elected president of the Lackawanna 
County Historical Society at its regular annual meeting in the 
Catlin Memorial Building. J. Curtis Platt, only living past- 
president, was named honorary vice-president. Mrs. Foster Keese 
continues as the secretary. Membership of the society now totals 
255. Miss Frances Dorrance was the principal speaker and dis- 
cussed conditions following earlier wars and their similarity and 
application to current problems. 


The spring meeting of the Potter County Historical Society 
was held at the home of Mr. and Mrs. E. P. Huntingdon on May 
27. William K. Everett of Odin presented an account of the early 
industrial development of that community. 


OF MEN AND MANY THINGS 


Difficulties in obtaining essential materials and the usual head- 
aches incident to almost any new enterprise today have delayed 
production of the roadside historical markers to be placed by the 
Pennsylvania Historical and Museum Commission. However, a 
number will be placed before winter. Selection of sites and prepa- 
ration of inscriptions, in co-operation with local historical societies, 
has been completed for the first five hundred markers. 


A plan to restore and expand Gloria Dei, Old Swedes’ Church, 
in Philadelphia at a cost of $350,000 has been announced by 
church officials. A campaign for funds for this purpose, on the 
occasion of the three hundredth anniversary of the founding of 
the famed church, will continue into February next. Funds will 
be sought from those of Swedish extraction and a part of the 
project includes a monument dedicated to Scandinavian cultural 
and religious influences upon America. The property already is a 
national historic site, designated as such by the Department of 
Interior in 1941. 


A recent report of the Landis Valley Museum reveals that 
nearly five thousand additional pieces have been added to the 
already extensive collections. Visitors during the year up to July 
1 totalled 3,408 and a considerable increase is expected in the 
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future. While not as well known as it should be, the Landis 
Museum is an institution of considerable note. 


The town of Point Marion in Fayette County celebrated its 
one hundredth anniversary in July with the aid of an elaborate 
historical pageant. While professional talent was employed to or- 
ganize and direct the pageant, it was made possible largely through 
the active help from the local schools. 


Dr. Clifford Lord is the new director of the State Historical 
Society of Wisconsin, as of June 1. He replaces Dr. Edward P. 
Alexander, now at Williamsburg as educational director for the 
Institute of Early American Culture. 


Lewis Beeson, formerly with the Minnesota State Historical 
Society, is the new director of the Michigan Historical Commis- 
sion, assuming the post on July 1. 


Dr. Harlow Lindley, familiar figure in local historical work 
and associated with the state historical organizations of Indiana 
and Ohio over a long period of years, has retired from his duties 
with the Ohio Historical and Archaeological Society. 


The fourth volume in The United States, 1865-1900, edited by 
Curtis W. and Hazel S. Garrison, is in press, but probably will 
not be available before late fall or early winter months. Dr. Gar- 
rison has severed his connection with the Hayes Foundation and 
is now with the CPA, Policy Analysis and Records Branch, Wash- 
ington. The Hayes Foundation will not sponsor the publication in 
the future. It is hoped that other sponsorship can be found for 
this valuable contribution to the evaluation of American historical 
literature on an annual basis. It should be continued. 


The Yorker is the title of a magazine published “by and for 
our younger Yorkers” by the New York State Historical Asso- 
ciation. It is edited by Mary E. Cunningham, 38 Pioneer Street, 
Cooperstown, N. Y. The organization activity in the junior field 
carried on by the New York Historical Association is similar to 
the Texas Junior Historian movement. In each case it represents 
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an effort, under private auspices, to reach boys and girls in state 
and local history. The Yorker just completed a contest resulting in 
the selection of ten students in New York schools who did the 
most during 1945-46 “to promote interest in appreciation of the 
history of the state in their school and community.” Pictures of 
the students were published with an analysis of their activities 
justifying the award. 


The New York State Historical Association has available a 
series of pictorial maps on New York history, dealing principally 
with Indian and pioneer development. These are sold at fifty cents 
a map and may be obtained from the association at Cooperstown, 


HN. ¥: 


The town of St. Marys in Elk County celebrated a delayed cen- 
tennial in August. The anniversary date was 1942, but the war 
made necessary the postponement of the commemoration. An en- 
tire week was given over to the affair with Governor Edward 
Martin as a featured speaker. St. Marys was first settled in 1842 
by German Catholics. 


Albert M. Rung, prominent local historian of Harrisburg, and 
Juniata Valley native, is the author of a weekly column on the 
local history of that region appearing in John Biddle’s The Daily 
News, Huntingdon. The column has been a marked success and is 
a very worthwhile contribution. It has aroused a great amount of 
interest upon the part of readers. 


State College Borough celebrated this summer its fiftieth anni- 
versary as a borough government. A series of excellent articles 
on the history of the community were run in the State College 
Centre Daily Times. It is hoped they can be published in booklet 
form as a permanent contribution. A parade on July 4 featured 
the history of the community. The borough council held special 
public observances in August on the date of the chartering of the 
Borough of State College. 


The Philadelphia Inquirer and Philadelphia Record, as well as 
the Pittsburgh Press and Pittsburgh Post-Gazette, deserve com- 
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mendation for their presentation of numerous historical articles 
in recent months. The Inquirer featured a special series on the 
local history of southeastern Pennsylvania counties, including 
Bucks, Chester, Delaware, and Montgomery, illustrated with an 
excellent map for each county showing specific locations of im- 
portant landmarks. Articles of this type are a very practical aid 
to increasing interest in local history and are helpful to the schools. 
Many local newspapers throughout the state have been printing 
an increased amount of local history. In every case we know of 
personally, editors comment upon the very fine reception accorded 
such material by the readers. 


Frederick A. Woerner of Reading has been named chairman 
of the committee in charge of planning Reading’s bicentennial cele- 
bration in 1948. Mr. Woerner is in the printing business and has 
headed both the Chamber of Commerce and the Kiwanis in 
Reading. 


Dorothy Hittie and William T. Crowe of Berlin, Somerset 
County, recently made what appears to be a remarkable find, as 
reported in the Johnstown Tribune. Going through some material 
in the old Heffley residence in Berlin, they discovered an original 
‘roster of Civil War prisoners in Libby Prison, and an old 1821 
account book. This is just another indication of the amazing finds 
which are still possible in terms of unusual historical documents. 


Through the active work of Dr. Philip S. Klein, the Beaver 
material mentioned in the July “Comments” has been transferred 
to the Pennsylvania State College Library and will be preserved 
there. Thomas Beaver of Bellefonte, son of the former Governor, 
graciously presented the entire collection to the college, of which 
he is an alumnus. It is one of the most valuable discoveries in 
recent years. 


Through the courtesy of Mrs. Florence Utt Focht of Lewisburg, 
the State Archives division of the Historical and Museum Com- 
mission has received the first installment in a recently discovered 
collection of Andrew Gregg Curtin material. Just how valuable 
it will be in its entirety is not yet determinable, but in view of 
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the paucity of Curtin items almost anything will be a contribution. 


St. Vincent College at Latrobe celebrated its one hundredth 
anniversary this year with special ceremonies on September 2. 
Governor Martin and several other notables were given honorary 
degrees at that time, and the governor delivered the major address. 
St. Vincent is the pioneer Benedictine institution in the United 
States and was founded by Father Boniface in 1846. The Pitts- 
burgh Catholic published on August 29 a special illustrated sup- 
plement devoted to St. Vincent history. It is a worthwhile addition 
to any Pennsylvania collection. 


Upper Ohio Valley Pioneer is the title of a new historical quar- 
terly, published by Delf Norona, 315 Seventh Street, Moundsville, 
West Virginia. The announcement says it is planned as a “scien- 
tific historical periodical.” The subscription price is $1.50 per 
volume. The first issue contains considerable documentary ma- 
terial. Interested persons should contact the publisher. 


The Picturol Catalog of the Society for Visual Education, Inc., 
100 East Ohio Street, Chicago 11, Illinois, lists considerable ma- 
terial on Pennsylvania which should prove useful to teachers. 
Williams, Brown & Earle, 918 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 7, 
are also agents for this material. 


Dr. Wayland F. Dunaway is engaged in the revision of his 
History of Pennsylvania, published by Prentice-Hall. We under- 
stand the revised book is scheduled for spring publication in 1947. 


My Pennsylvania is the title of a new pictorial and historical 
book dealing with county history in the state, available through 
the Department of Commerce, Harrisburg. The book is well il- 
lustrated, contains a historical sketch of each of the counties, and 


the most recent economic data on such things as population, pro- 
duction, etc. 


The famous William Penn Charter, purchased by the state in 
1925 with contributions from school children, has been restored 
and will be properly displayed in the State Museum under a spe- 
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cially designed glass which will protect it in the future. It was 
formerly kept in a vault-type, glass display case, and examination 
recently revealed serious deterioration of the historic document. 


Charles H. Smith, educator, and vice-president of the Historical 
Society of Montgomery County and of the Old York Road His- 
torical Society, died on September 4. 


Dr. Esther Byrnes, teacher and scientist, native of Philadelphia 
and one-time Bryn Mawr professor, died September 1. Dr. Byrnes 
was once selected as the special tutor for the princesses of Japan. 
She made several noteworthy discoveries in the field of marine 
biology. 


The State Department has just announced that another Penn- 
sylvania woman will teach Japanese royalty. Mrs. Elizabeth Gray 
Vining, Philadelphia writer of children’s stories, has been selected 
as the instructor for the thirteen-year-old Crown Prince Akihito. 


The students of the Ringtown High School, under the direction 
of Mrs. Mary E. Frye, organized a compilation on local history 
and developed a dramatic presentation for the commencement pro- 
gram in June. Our attention has been called to several schools 
through the state which have used local history in this way. This 
is an encouraging trend and one which, if continued, will add 
measurably to public interest in local history. 


The Philadelphia Society for the Preservation of Landmarks 
is extending an invitation to join in its work, Active memberships 
are $5.00; contributing memberships, $10.00. Clifford Lewis, Jr., 
240 South Fourth Street, Philadelphia, is the treasurer. Miss Fran- 
ces A. Wister is the president. The work of the society since its 
organization in 1931 has been outstanding. It came into being 
following the Architectural Survey of Old Philadelphia, conducted 
by the Philadelphia Chapter, American Institute of Architects in 
1930-31, with the aid of funds donated by Mrs. Cyrus H. K. 
Curtis. The first title to a property taken by the society was that 
for the historic Powel House at 244 South Third Street. In 1940 
it acquired Grumblethorpe at 5267 Germantown Avenue. With 
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the aid of A. Atwater Kent, it aided in 1938 in the preservation of 
the old Franklin Institute building, now the Atwater Kent Museum. 
In 1943 Upsala, in Germantown, was acquired and is now owned 
free of debt by the Upsala Trustees. It took the lead in preserving 
romantic Elfreth’s Alley, and is interested in saving the Bonaparte 
House at 260 South Ninth Street. These contributions to preserv- 
ing the rapidly disappearing landmarks of old Philadelphia are 
notable achievements. The Philadelphia Society is deserving of 
support in the form of membership from every person interested 
in saving under private ownership Philadelphia’s historic buildings. 


The annual meeting of the New York State Historical As- 
sociation was held in Elmira, New York, on October 11. The 
meeting was attended by the Pennsylvania State Historian and 


other representatives of the Pennsylvania Historical and Museum 
Commission. 


The annual joint meeting of the Society of American Archivists 
and the American Association for State and Local History con- 
vened in Washington on October 23-26. Drs. S. K. Stevens and 
Marvin W. Schlegel attended from Pennsylvania. Dr. Stevens is 
chairman of the committee on awards, inaugurated plans for a 
national system of merit awards to historical societies for distin- 
guished service. Dr. Schlegel is a member of the editorial board. 


Plans are being made for the resumption of the annual meeting 
series of the Federation of Historical Societies next spring in 
Harrisburg. The normal schedule of meetings was interrupted by 
the war. Publication of a new Year Book is also in order. Other 
plans for placing the work of the Federation on a more vigorous 


basis in accord with post-war conditions are under consideration 
by its officials. 


The annual meeting of the Pennsylvania Canal Boatmen’s As- 
sociation was held at Port Trevorton on August 31. The number 
of old boatmen diminishes from year to year, but those present 
are full of tales and anecdotes concerning the old canal days. The 
State Highway Department has agreed to preserve two old canal 
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locks between Amity Hall and Selinsgrove as roadside parks, 
when the new highway is built between these points. 


The Reading Railroad and the Pennsylvania Historical and 
Museum Commission have agreed to co-operate in the writing of 
a history of the Schuylkill Navigation Company. As noted pre- 
viously, the canal records will be presented to the state. Dr. Marvin 
W. Schlegel has been assigned the task of working on the pro- 
posed history during the coming year, with the aid and direction 
of Dr. Stevens. 


The Historical and Museum Commission has in press a booklet 
titled Pennsylvania at War. It is an overall picture of Pennsyl- 
vania’s war effort and will be amply illustrated. It will be a worth- 
while reference work and will contain the most recent statistics 
on such important items as war production, employment, the story 
of the major war agencies, and the contribution in terms of 
manpower. 


Governor Martin has issued a booklet containing a brief history 
of his administration, entitled A Record of Achievement. It is a 
- worthwhile reference item on recent Pennsylvania history. Copies 
can be obtained from the Commission or the office of the governor. 


The Institute of Early American History and Culture, Wil- 
liamsburg, Virginia, announces that it is prepared to provide a 
limited number of Grants-in-Aid of Research in the field of Early 
American History and Culture to the year 1815. These grants will 
be available to those who have a definite project of research in 
progress. Applications must be received by April 15, 1947; an- 
nouncements of awards will be made June 1, 1947. Information 
and forms for application may be procured from the Director of 
the Institute, Goodwin Building, Williamsburg, Virginia. 
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Epitep By J. ORIN OLIPHANT 
Bucknell University 


Benjamin Franklin’s Autobiographical Writings. Selected and edited by Carl 
Van Doren. (New York: Viking Press, 1945. Pp. xvi, 810. $5.00.) 


The publication in 1938 of Carl Van Doren’s Pulitzer Prize Benjamin 
Franklin: A Biography made available to students the most comprehensive 
life of that remarkable man. This has now been supplemented by the Auto- 
biographical Writings. The two books made available in a uniform format 
should be considered an inseparable unit; neither standing alone can easily 
convey the fuller meaning of the life of the philosopher-statesman-diplomat 
to his own times and to later generations—at least to the degree that this 
can be done when standing together. 

It is a fortunate circumstance that Mr. Van Doren was in position to 
undertake the new task now under review; for surely no other individual 
of our generation has gone more fully than he has into those sources that 
throw light on the multifarious activities of Franklin. In fact, one is led 
to wonder whether he will not be persuaded to crown his labors in the 
field of Franklinia by undertaking and carrying to conclusion the publica- 
tion of a new and far more inclusive edition of Franklin’s writings than any 
heretofore issued. That there is need for this is quite apparent. A. H. Smyth’s 
edition, the latest, published between 1905 and 1907 in ten volumes, certainly 
has points of superiority over that by John Bigelow, also in ten volumes, 
published between 1887 and 1889; just as the latter’s edition can be favorably 
compared to that by Jared Sparks, likewise in ten volumes, that appeared 
in 1840; yet Sparks made an advance, in some respects at least, over William 
Duane, who issued six volumes of writings between 1809 and 1818, and 
also over W. T. Franklin, whose Memoirs of the Life and Writings of 
Benjamin Franklin in three volumes was printed in 1818. No one of those 
editors aimed at comprehensiveness; each seemed to have relied on his 
own judgment, as well perhaps as his own convenience, in his selection of 
materials. Indeed, some Franklinia could not easily be reached and only 
gradually were uncovered and still more gradually gravitated into public 
or semi-public depositories; as a result, hundreds of pieces identified as the 
handiwork of Franklin have never been collected; other pieces, the author- 
ship of which is less clear, are being subjected to careful analysis to deter- 
mine this point by such competent students as Professor Crane of the 
University of Michigan; and the famous Autobiography is in the process of 
a thorough editing at the Huntington Library. When the work of collect- 
ing, identifying, and special editing has been carried out, a really critical 
edition of the writings will not only be possible but will be considered a 
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matter of the greatest urgency by all students of American history. Here 
Mr. Van Doren may well come in. 

As to the present Benjamin Franklin’s Autobiographical Writings, of its 
some three hundred and ten documents almost one hundred of these were 
not included in Smyth’s edition and forty-nine have for the first time been 
printed. Of the total, more than fifty have to do with the period before 
Franklin was sent to England in 1757 to act as the London agent of the 
Pennsylvania Assembly; almost a hundred are concerned with his long 
residence in London; well over a hundred cover his protracted stay in 
Paris; and somewhat fewer than fifty cover his last years, from his return 
to France in 1785 to the spring of 1790 when, with a clear mind, he wrote 
to Jefferson nine days before his death in his eighty-fifth year regarding an 
important boundary dispute involving the United States and Great Britain. 
While each document has been given a careful but brief introduction by 
Mr. Van Doren so as to provide a proper setting for it, and there are few 
that cannot today be read with the keenest interest, yet without the aid 
of the Biography many readers who lack a close familiarity with the period 
may feel a certain bewilderment in moving from one document to another, 
in spite of the lucidity of the supporting comment. This limitation of the 
usefulness of the Autobiographical Writings is of course a necessary limi- 
tation of all books of sources if permitted to stand alone. 

As to the success of Mr. Van Doren’s task of selecting materials out of 
a great mass of writings that might be considered distinctly autobiographical 
in nature, there can be no question. This is not to indicate that all available 
autobiographical material was included, but rather that with few excep- 
tions the most striking as well as most characteristic has been chosen. 
Those who yearn for more of the same thing are shown the way, if it is 
not already clear, to supplement the rich offerings. 

Lehigh University LAWRENCE HENRY GIPSON 


Government and Labor in Early America. By Richard B. Morris. (New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1946. Pp. xvi, 557. $6.75.) 


In the three centuries since white men established permanent settlements 
on the Atlantic seaboard, three labor systems have been tried: free labor, 
bound labor, and slave labor. None of them has proved entirely satisfactory. 
They have all been marked by revolts and strikes of the laboring people; 
and it took a civil war to get rid of the slave system. Free labor is now 
accepted as the most desirable, but the recent strikes tying up completely 
industries like coal, steel, and rail transportation have again made the 
question of curtailing the freedom of working people a live political issue. 

The great obstacle to development of a satisfactory system of labor rela- 
tions seems to be the tendency of each generation to consider its labor prob- 
lems unique. Thus there is now a general impression that government 
participation in labor relations began with the New Deal laws protecting 
labor organizations and encouraging collective bargaining, while the more 
ardent New Dealers are inclined to think that American labor history began 
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in 1933. As a matter of fact, however, labor relations have been regulated 
and controlled by law and governments in this country ever since the early 
colonial settlements. 

Professor Morris’ Government and Labor in Early America makes this 
fact abundantly plain. His book embodies the results of an exhaustive study 
of the legal and economic bases of the systems of free and bound laborers 
down to the beginning of the nineteenth century. He does not attempt to 
cover slave labor, which has been the subject of many treatises, but men- 
tions it only incidentally in its relations to the free and bound labor. His 
study is the first thoroughgoing inquiry into the institution of bond servi- 
tude as it existed in Colonial times and during the period of the Revolu- 
tion. It is the first also to treat adequately the legal foundations of free 
labor in this country, and the methods early governments used to limit and 
control the liberties of free workers. A separate chapter is devoted to the 
special problems of maritime labor relations. 

The book is based almost entirely on original sources. “Some twenty 
thousand cases, largely unpublished, have been reviewed in the course of 
the investigation of which this volume is the end product. The principal 
source has been a field largely unexplored—the unpublished inferior court 
records of the American colonies.” These were supplemented by statutes, 
town ordinances, and vestry books, as well as contemporary newspapeis, 
travelers’ accounts, diaries, letter books, and business papers. 

The treatment of the material is thoroughgoing and careful, and the 
documentation is complete. There is an introductory chapter, “The Mer- 
cantilist Background of American Labor Relations,” which is essential to 
understanding colonial labor problems and which throws much light on 
our present-day problems. A concluding chapter discusses “Persistent Prob- 
lems of Labor Relations in the Light of Early American Experience,” but 
this is sketchy and leaves a good deal to be desired. 

Historians, economists, and students of social institutions will find much 
in this volume to illuminate dark spots in their fields. The book ought to 
be required reading for everyone who aspires to expertness in the field of 
labor relations. But those who could profit most from familiarizing them- 
selves with the experiences examined in this study are the legislators and 
government officials whose business it is to enact laws and administrative 
regulations governing labor relations. They, unfortunately, are least likely 
to read it. 

There is room here for but bare mention of possible lessons to be learned 
from early American experiences in governing labor relations. The first 
strikes were called by bound workers, not by free laborers. Apparently, 
compulsory servitude under enforceable contracts, even when labor unions 
were outlawed, proved no remedy for discontent and strikes. Despite court 
penalties, employers continued to complain, much as our employers today 
are complaining, of absenteeism, slow-downs, shiftlessness, refusal to work, 
and faithlessness to contractual obligations. Free laborers, on the other 
hand, were accused of charging “oppressive” (meaning excessive) wages for 
their services, a practice which fines and other court punishments were 
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equally helpless to stop. And, as for punishing strikers, a report of the 
British General Campbell during the Revolutionary War seems appropriate 
today. When mechanics employed by the army authorities at the King’s 
Works in Pensacola went on strike for higher wages, the colonel in charge 
proposed to punish the strikers for mutiny. But General Campbell restrained 
him, for the reason that “punishment would not answer to the forwarding of 
the Public Works.” 

The Johns Hopkins University WittraM M. LEISERSON 


The Great War for the Empire: The Years of Defeat, 1754-1757. By 
Lawrence Henry Gipson. [The British Empire before the American 
Revolution, VI.] (New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1946. Pp. xxxvii, 
426, xxxviii. $7.50.) 


The sixth volume of Professor Gipson’s important and painstaking work, 
The British Empire Before the American Revolution, has recently appeared. 
It relates the difficult and perilous situation of the English-speaking people 
in North America during the first three years of the French and Indian 
War. An introductory chapter presents the theme. It is that in spite of our 
national tradition “historical evidence . . . points to the fact—something 
doubtless that may hurt national pride—that if America is great today it 
is because Great Britain made it possible for her to be great. It is because 
thousands of men recruited into the regular British army from all parts 
of the British Isles were carried to America to fight and to die in support 
of the colonies.” The author makes it clear that without Britain’s help— 
regardless of reasons—the colonies could have come under the domination 
of France. He reaches the conclusion that the great duel for Empire 
fought between England and France from 1754 to 1763 might be best 
called “The Great War for the Empire.” 

The narrative begins with the youthful Washington’s march to the Ohio 
in April, 1754. It ends with the accession of William Pitt to power in 
1757, following British reverses in the war, which by that time had be- 
come world-wide. In the important events discussed between these two 
dates, many fresh viewpoints are set forth. These are based on the results 
of careful research, judicious interpretation, and solid scholarship. 

The battle on the Monongahela where Braddock was defeated and re- 
ceived his mortal wound is discussed in detail. Much of the blame for the 
disaster is placed on Lieutenant Colonel Thomas Gage for not taking proper 
precautions as leader of the vanguard. The different aspects of the con- 
troversy over the tragic event and the various viewpoints are presented. 
The persistent American legend—that had the troops beei encouraged to 
post themselves behind trees and fight in Indian fashion they would have 
won—is clearly dispelled. 

The essay on the dispersion of the Acadians is admirable. It brings into 
short compass the sad story of these victims of the war, some of whom 
ofttimes were participants in marauding warfare. The account of their 
exile in 1755 is sympathetically told. But the author states that there are 
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no grounds for questioning the expulsion of the Acadians in view of the 
great Anglo-French struggle for dominance on the North American 
continent. 

The last chapters of the volume present the successive steps by which 
the crisis in America developed into a world war. The European origins of 
what is usually called the “Seven Years’ War” are analyzed broadly. The 
reversal of alliances in 1756, the French invasion and capture of British 
Minorca, the execution of General Byng, and the Prussian invasion of 
Saxony were the prelude to the war fought all over the globe. 

The volume is a noteworthy contribution to the history of the period. 
It measures up to the high standard set in the earlier volumes of this 
work. With dramatic touch, Professor Gipson presents his story in a clear, 
forceful, and interesting manner. 

University of Pennsylvania ArtHur C. BINING 


The Horn Papers: Early Westward Movement on the Monongahela and 
Upper Ohio, 1765-1795. Edited by W. F. Horn. 3 v. Published for a 
Committee of the Greene County Historical Society, Waynesburg, Pa. 
(Scottdale, Pa.: Herald Press, 1945. Pp. xiv, 885; 81 maps. $30.00.) 


Volume I of The Horn Papers contains the Diary of Jacob Horn, cover- 
ing the years 1735-1777; Notes by Christopher Horn, son of Jacob Horn, 
touching upon events between 1772 and 1795; and the Diary of John Horn 
the Elder, a son likewise of Jacob Horn. To the brief diary of John Horn 
the Elder, for the years 1768-1774, is appended his Day Book, 1782-1818. 
The remainder of Volume I is devoted to the Horn Papers, a series of 
papers dealing with Spanish and French Explorations, the Ohio Company, 
Christopher Gist, Early Forts, and numerous other subjects. It is with 
Volume I that the student of the westward movement is primarily con- 
cerned. 

The authenticity of the diaries has been called into question. The diary of 
Jacob Horn, who settled on the North Branch of the Potomac in 1740, and 
subsequently moved to southwestern Pennsylvania, is clearly not a record 
of events set down at the time they occurred. The entry of April 4, 1740, 
six pages, is a detailed recital of events covering more than a year. It con- 
tains extensive dialogue, numerous dates, and a variety of incidents that 
could hardly be reported with accuracy at such a distance in point of time. 
While it is fair to assume that the diaries have at least been revised, there 
is no obvious reason for entirely discarding them. They deserve to be 
treated as a witness of doubtful character is treated in a court of law. The 
real question is whether he is telling the truth at the particular moment. 
When we read in an entry of May 1, 1754, “Cut off six Pine trees in oppo- 
sition to the will of King and Parliament. I, Jacob Horn first, Virginia 
next, and Parliament when it is good to my will,” we may suspect that 
the diary is accurate. Jacob Horn was behaving as a Virginia backwoods- 
man might be expected to behave. Some parts of the diary may be un- 
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historical, but for the simple doings of every-day life the pioneer does not 
need “a muse of fire that would ascend the brightest heaven of invention.” 

To the extent that the diaries are authentic, and this cannot be exactly 
determined, they justify in some measure the claims of the sponsors. They 
add to what has been known about the dark ages of Virginian settlement, 
1740-1750, on the headwaters of the Potomac. As the student of the west- 
ward movement views the record, life begins on the distant Virginia fron- 
tier at 1750, or at the earliest with the Washington diary of 1748, and 
there is little historical material that bears on the preceding decades. Here 
we find information concerning the life of Christopher Gist before 1750, 
and on the use of trails leading directly from the back country of North 
Carolina to the headwaters of the Potomac by routes not hitherto described 
so fully. In regard to the larger matters of western history, the claims 
of the sponsors are not so well established. There is little if any original 
material that adds to our knowledge of the rivalry of British and French 
at the Forks of the Ohio, or even of the clash between Pennsylvanians and 
Virginians in the southwest corner of what is now Pennsylvania. The first 
reference to Braddock comes not in 1755, but on January 20, 1770, when 
the diarist asserts that “the Trent, Washington, Gist contention for leader- 
ship in 1753, cost Braddock his life, and utter ruin to the English Controll 
at the Forks in 1755.” 

Of the remainder of Volume I, papers dealing with topics relating to the 
West, little need be said. The papers are not impressive. They depart at 
times from the accepted version, as on page 197, where it is asserted that 
“On October 12, 1753, young Washington presented himself to Governor 
Robert Dinwiddie and made a personal application for the appointment of 
envoy to the French headquarters near Lake Erie.” This may be true, but 
the editor presents no evidence that warrants abandoning the customarily 
accepted view. 

Volume II, largely devoted to biographical sketches, must be lightly 
passed over. The sketches are such as are found in any county history of 
the eighteen-eighties. 

Volume III contains the warrant, survey, and patent maps for Fayette, 
Greene, and Washington Counties, the three southwesterly counties of 
Pennsylvania. These maps, showing the original grantees of land in the 
three counties, comprise the most valuable and probably the most reliable 
portion of the history. Nowhere else, in published form, save possibly in 
the Domesday Survey undertaken by Joseph Schafer for the Wisconsin 
Historical Society, has there been presented such basic information con- 
cerning the persons who first secured government title and the amount 
and location of their holdings. Originally prepared for abstractors and 
other business people concerned with a complete chain of title from the first 
patent to the present holder, these maps have much value for the local 
historian, the genealogist, anc the student of land policy. 

Cornell University Juttan P. Brerz 
Paut W. GATES 
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Lincoln and the South: Walter Lynwood Fleming Lectures in Southern 
History. By J. G. Randall. (Baton Rouge: Louisiana State University 
Press, 1946. Pp. viii, 161. $1.50.) 


Professor Randall, in delivering a series of the Walter Lynwood Fleming 
Lectures in Southern History at Louisiana State University, has presented 
Lincoln in a light that should have clarified several misconceptions in the 
minds of his hearers. The material which he selected was apparently in- 
tended to focus attention on those aspects of Lincoln’s background and 
thinking that are most often misunderstood in the South. He “suggests 
certain trends,” based for the most part on generally known facts, and the 
lectures should be read with this purpose in mind. 

Summarizing Dr. Randall’s views, in a popular sense Lincoln was not 
an abolitionist, only partly a Northerner, and not always a Republican. The 
Emancipator’s conservative views on dealing with slavery are sufficiently 
well known, even in a section that is not enthusiastic about him, to place 
him in a category different from that of William Lloyd Garrison or Gerrit 
Smith, but his sympathy for the South and his conflict with the leaders of 
the Republican party are less well understood. 

Lincoln’s feeling for the South was based on something more tangible 
than his broad friendliness for human nature in general. The author calls 
attention to his ties of birth, kinship, marriage, language, personal observa- 
tion, and political friendship, particularly with Southern Whigs. His par- 
ents were Virginians, his wife an aristocratic Kentuckian. He was referred 
to as a “Southerner” by himself, by Secretary of State Seward, and by 
at least one prominent journalist of his day, George Alfred Townsend. 

Perhaps the chief value of the lectures lies in the implicit warning that 
Lincoln’s mental processes cannot be categorized simply by comparing him 
with members of his own party, or by contrasting him with his opponents. 
Thus his differences with Douglas are minimized and his disagreements 
with the radicals in his own party are underlined. The true meaning of 
the “house divided” speech is explained in a way that should class this 
phrase, lifted from its context, with Lincoln’s ill-considered idea of Negro 
colonization as a source of one of the two most popular misunderstandings 
of his views. 

The War President’s handling of the delicate and extremely important 
Border-States question is a tribute to his statesmanship and one that paid 
great dividends. His “Design for Freedom” of the Negroes and his “Design 
for Peace,” or plan for Reconstruction as most of us term it, are also well 
regarded in the light of later events, although Lincoln, as the author main- 
tains, would apparently have had little better success than Johnson in 
carrying them out. 

Professor Randall’s lectures are pleasant and stimulating reading, Those 
of us who feel that some eminent historians have not mastered the tech- 
nique of preparing lectures for subsequent publication should find a notable 
exception in this case. 

Gettysburg National Military Park, J. WALTER CoLEMAN 
Gettysburg, Pa. 
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The Petroleum Industry. By Josephine Perry. [America at Work Series.] 
(New York: Longmans, Green and Co., Inc., 1946. Pp. 128. $2.00.) 


Josephine Perry has produced another of her “America at Work” books 
and this time has scrutinized the oil industry. Written for youths, the 
volume commences with the history of the early Pennsylvania oil regions 
and progresses through the various phases of the industry’s development 
up to the present time. 

Her early history of petroleum errs on several counts. For example, 
the date and the parties concerned with the first oil lease are incorrect; 
the lease was made on July 4, 1853, rather than 1854, and it was between 
the firm of Brewer, Watson & Co. and one J. D. Angier rather than 
Messrs. Bissell and Eveleth, law partners. On the early refining of crude 
oil by distillation, she represents Dr. Abraham Gesner as an American, 
whereas he was a Canadian. 

The book states that Charles P. Hatch conceived the idea for the first 
tank car in 1864, but Hatch refutes this in his memoirs, when he writes: 
“. . . I noticed a firm shipping oil from a private siding at Miller Farm 
station, which was using a few cars equipped with two tanks each, thereby 
eliminating the use of barrels in making shipments.” He goes on to say 
that this was in 1866 and that he induced his firm to make similar cars; 
they did so and put three tanks on the cars instead of only two. Previous 
to this time, in September, 1863, Charles Scott of Lawrenceville, Pa., had 
invented a car having tin-lined compartments, much like a bulk boat, and 
suitable for shipping petroleum. 

The author has M. E. VanSyckel conceiving the first pipeline. Actually, 
it was built by Samuel VanSyckel, who was general manager of the line 
after the construction. His son, M. E. VanSyckel, was the superintendent. 

The best part of the treatise is that dealing with refining. Here a dif- 
ficult subject is treated carefully and clearly, and the reader is brought up 
to date with a discussion of the Houdry catalytic process, high octane 
gasoline, tetraethyl lead, and other petroleum products, including synthetic 
rubber. 

The general format of the book is excellent. The illustrations, thirty- 
three in number, are above reproach, although all are of 1946 vintage. It 
might have been well, if for no other purpose than that of comparison, to 
have used several early “oil-day” scenes. 

Inasmuch as this volume will probably not be used by historians or re- 
search workers, the errors that it contains will not cause much trouble. 
High school libraries and larger grade schools having library facilities will 
find it of value. 


Warren, Pa. Ernest C. MILier 


The White Roots of Peace. By Paul A. W. Wallace. (Philadelphia: Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania Press, 1946. Pp. xii, 57. $2.00.) 


For the first time the main versions of the legend of the founding of 
the Long House have been brought together in a carefully prepared syn- 
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thesis. The story of Deganawidah and Hiawatha in carrying “the Mind 
of the Master of Life” to the tribes of Iroquoia is told with simplicity and 
tender appreciation. In the realm of history the familiar terms of the con- 
stitution of the League of the Five Nations are reinterpreted with assertions 
of the Iroquois’ “profound understanding of the principles of peace.” These 
consist in various freedoms plus such “realistic” devices as controlled dis- 
cussion, dominance by a Big Three, inter-clan marriages, and a certain 
administrative thick-skinnedness. (“When you administer the Law your 
skins must be seven thumbs thick.”) 

In dealing with history the author is less felicitous than he is in deal- 
ing with legend. Fourteen hundred and fifty may be the year of the found- 
ing of some kind of League, but it is well known that real unity of action 
did not begin until mid-seventeenth century, Before that, seldom did even 
two of the Five Nations join for offensive purposes, and never for self- 
defense. To say that the peacemindedness of the Iroquois was rooted 
chiefly in the examples of their cultural heroes and symbols and in their 
“will to peace” is to ignore the effect of the extinction of their beaver 
supply in causing them to try to divert some of the trade of the French- 
controlled tribes—i.e., to extend the “Great Peace” by treaties and alliances 
with the Hurons and others. It is naive to say that these tribes and the 
French were unready for “Deganawidah’s vision” and that the Iroquois 
were prophets of tree trade. It was essentially a case of the “have nots” 
asking the “haves” to take pity on them and of uniting against them when 
they did not do so. 

As a synthesis of legend this book is excellent; as history it makes no 
contribution. 


Smith College RanpoLtpH C. Downes 


Brady's Bend, and Other Ballads. By Martha Keller. Illustrations by 
Edward Shenton. (New Brunswick: Rutgers University Press, 1946. 
Pp. 142. $2.50.) 


There are two poems in Martha Keller’s Brady's Bend which in my 
opinion represent the best qualities of this collection. The first is a lyric, 
“Garland”: 


At Valley Forge, in clouds, the dogwoods drift 
Over the hills like snow. 
Down to the Delaware, half to the Chesapeake, 
In flood— 
Rivers of redbuds go. 


The hills repeat the past. The woodlands lift 
Their branches for a sign 
Of onetime once when snow was on the Valley Creek— 
And blood 
Was on the Brandywine. 
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Here imagery, metrical forms, and artful simplicity of diction combine 
to express genuine feeling with dignity and beauty. 

The second poem is the ballad, “Cock of the Woods,” a fine song that 
only an American could sing with appropriate intonation: 


The sparrow sticks to the streets and alleys. 
Lark eggs lie on the grassy ground. 

The bobwhite wails in the river valleys— 
But the logcock builds where the wind is found. 


For I got a man and one man only. 
The man I’m liking he likes it lorn. 
The man I’m loving he loves it lonely. 
He’s a Lord God Woodpecker, bred and born. 


I have quoted the last two stanzas of five. The sharp tune and the lusty 
rhythm of this ballad give it the reckless exuberance and peppery savor of 
authentic folk song. 

“Garland” and “Cock of the Woods” are touchstones of the best poetry 
in the volume. They are in harmony with themselves. That is to say, they 
are beautifully designed, significantly realized forms of clear imagination. 
From both a technical and an aesthetic point of view they represent genuine 
poetic achievement. 

There are other poems in which the harmony of the poetic art has 
given way to exercises in technical virtuosity. One of these is “Liberty 
Blues” in which there is what I should call a confusion of dialectal rhythms 
and grammatical patterns with the traditional modes of the philosophical 
lyric. Perhaps this confusion is intentional and my ear has missed a fine 
dissonance. In “No Quarter, No Quarter” I hear the same, or almost the 
same stylistic incompatibility between the metrical pattern and the diction. 
This poem does not move with the assured pace that its subject, even though 
it be the terrifying story of the Alamo, deserves. Even the title poem, 
“Brady’s Bend,” suffers, I think, from the over-fastidious production of a 
tricky metrical pattern which is not so simple as it looks on the page. In 
reading the poem aloud one is likely to have too much technical trouble 
to make it “go” into a tune which would make possible the re-creation of 
the poem in one’s own image. The result is likely to be the memory of a 
series of episodes, intensely interesting in themselves, which do not join 
in a singleness of impression. 

The more than seventy poems of this collection are intelligently arranged 
in ten divisions: Lonesome Land, Wilderness Road, American Rurals, 
Center Square, Lincoln Memorial, Dead March, Drum Music, Firing Squad, 
Office for the Dead, and Search for Tomorrow. These well-conceived sub- 
titles suggest a grouping both thematic and loosely chronological to catch 
the moods of American history from colonial days to the era of the 
“Manhattan Project.” I found myself attracted especially to the divisions 
American Rurals and Center Square. Here I found, in American Rurals, 
such poems as “Headstone,” “Widow,” “Herbs and Simples,” “Mrs. Mc- 
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Graw,” “Small Choice,” and “Peter Grubb” and, in Center Square, “Nee 
Elizabeth Shenk,” “Wreath,” “Sophia Hall,” and “Keepsake” with its 
Pennsylvania Dutch refrain: 


It’s a-mizzling and a-drizzling 
And a-making something down. 
And its four o’clock in the morning. 


These poems, although thoroughly original, recall and are therefore reén- 
forced by a strain in American poetry which is familiar to the admirers of 
Stephen Vincent Benét, Robinson, and Masters; for Martha Keller’s studies 
in genre are similar in their power of revelation to the rich and often 
ironical observations of the personae of John Brown’s Body, Tilbury Town, 
and Spoon River. 

It would be discourteous, I think, to overlook the superior taste in design 
and execution represented by the typography and format of this book and 
by the symbolic illustrations of Edward Shenton. Together they compose 
a handsome and appropriate setting for the poems of Brady’s Bend. 
Bucknell University C. WrtramM SMITH 


Pennsylvania Dutch American Folk Art. By Henry Kauffman, Edited by 
C. G. Holme. (New York: American Studio Books, 1946. Pp. 136. 
$5.75.) 


As a general rule it may be considered advisable to leave book reviewing 
to the specialists in their respective fields. There are occasions, however, 
when the non-specialist reads a book and experiences the impact of a new 
discovery. That sense of discovery has been mine as I have been reading 
Henry Kauffman’s Pennsylvania Dutch American Folk Art. Such being 
the case, I feel impelled to pass my enthusiasm for it on to others like 
myseli, whose knowledge of the subject may be very limited but whose 
interest may be greatly increased by contact with Mr. Kauffman’s book. 

On its physical side a book may be either ugly or beautiful. This one 
is, in my estimation, a work of art about works of art. The jacket is in 
fine character and thoroughly effective, the binding is excellent, the typog- 
raphy is first-rate, and the proportions of the book make it inviting to 
handle. One is impressed by these factors and cannot help feeling that 
an unusual sensitivity was working hand in hand with a conscience in the 
making of this book, 

The contents of Mr. Kauffman’s book are divided into two sections— 
text and illustrations. The text is concerned with the background from 
which this most important folk art sprang, and includes separate chapters 
on its architecture, metal work, glass ware, furniture, pottery, etc. These 
items are described in terms that anyone can understand. Too many authors 
in their attempt to exhaust their subject end up by exhausting their read- 
ers. Mr. Kauffman was aware of this danger, for he has balanced his 
material in such a way that one is led from one subject to the next with no 
sense of being hurried or of being weighed down with so much informa- 
tion that he suffers from brain fag. 
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There are some 275 illustrations devoted to the material at hand. Several 
of these are in color, most of them are large and clear, and they are all 
so placed on the pages as to be a constant joy to the eye. One finds every- 
thing in character here, for there is no sense of supercilious preciousness 
on the one hand or dull cataloguing on the other as one turns these beauti- 
fully illustrated pages. A mean has been struck that projects a full sense of 
the character of the material being illustrated. 

I do not know whether or not Mr. Kauffman has made an important 
contribution to his subject. I do know, however, that he has made an 
important contribution to me. There must be many others who would 
react to this book in much the same way as I have reacted to it if it were 
to come into their hands. It is my sincere hope that that very thing may 
happen. 

Cornwall Landing, N. Y. Harry WICKEY 


The History of The Hoffman Paper Mills in Maryland. By May A. Seitz. 
(Privately printed by the author, Mrs. May A. Seitz, 30 West Chesa- 
peake Ave., Towson 4, Md., 1946. Pp. 63.) 


“Genealogies make dry reading,” says the author of The History of 
The Hoffman Paper Mills in Maryland in her preface, and, therefore, she 
has tried to write a history of the Hoffman family in Maryland only from 
the point of view of its contributions to the manufacturing of paper. She 
has succeeded in creating a minor saga of the rise and fall of a family of 
artisans and manufacturers from the time that the founder, Frederick 
William Hoffman, arrived from Germany, to the flooding of the ancestral 
land to make room for a reservoir for Baltimore’s water system. 

Several qualities distinguish this book from the generality of privately 
printed works of local historians and genealogists. These are that the slen- 
der volume is adequately documented and leanly written. I wonder whether 
the author would have had the same economy in style if some commercial 
publisher had been interested. As it is, the book lacks much of the moraliz- 
ing and dismally fine writing found so frequently in local history. And, 
in spite of the fact that the Hoffmans, although from Maryland, may be 
called technically Pennsylvania Germans because of their provenience and 
marriages, Mrs. Seitz does not attempt (as local historians of Pennsylvania 
Germans almost invariably do) to give the whole history of the Palatine 
immigration, together with much moralizing as to its ethnic, religious, and 
economic values. Mrs. Seitz sticks to her paper-making. The only passages 
out of place are not her own, but the quoted effusions of the Baltimore 
historian J. Thomas Scharf, which would have been better condensed into 
a few sentences in Mrs. Seitz’s own words. 

The paper-manufacturing career of the Hoffmans in Maryland started 
in 1776 and ended after four generations, when the mill wheels at Gun- 
powder Falls stood still in 1893. Two members of the family, Frederick 
William, the founder, and William H. Hoffman, who went into the business 
in 1841, were the outstanding members of this manufacturing family. 
Others lacked their ability or were content to be rural mill-owners of the 
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type of business men so often seen in the countryside of Maryland and 
Pennsylvania, where the contractor becomes merely the neighborhood 
carpenter. 

Fire and water are given by Mrs. Seitz as the reasons for the rapid 
decline of the Hoffman mills. Floods and fires destroyed equipment, and the 
losses were only partly covered by insurance. Before the mills could re- 
cover, competitive paper mills, particularly in the New England states, had 
captured the customers. In regard to the fires, Mrs. Seitz, in one lone 
sentence, mentions the usual chitchat at the time of such disasters, “there 
were several indications that the fire was of incendiary origin,’ but hard- 
headedly adds: “No evidence could be produced, however, to furnish suf- 
ficient material for an open charge.” Transportation difficulty also played 
a part in the decline. 

After the Hoffman family lost control of its property at Gunpowder 
Falls and elsewhere, it established several other enterprises of short-lived 
duration. When the city of Baltimore on January 5, 1925, secured title to 
the former Hoffman land, activity thereon had been long restricted to 
agriculture. The new dam was completed in 1933. As Mrs. Seitz writes, 
“It was the water that brought the Hoffman mills into existence .. . 
five generations later the water had become more valuable than the land.” 
Muhlenberg College RALPH CHARLES Woop 


A Letter by Dr. Benjamin Rush Describing the Consecration of the German 
College at Lancaster in June, 1787. Printed, with an Introduction and 
Notes, from a Newly Discovered Manuscript, now in the Fackenthal 
Library at Franklin and Marshall College. Edited by L. H. Butterfield. 
(Lancaster, Pa.: Published by order of the College, 1945. Pp. viii, 37. 
$2.50.) 


This beautiful and scholarly booklet, of which four hundred copies were 
printed by the Princeton University Press, is an item that should be 
highly prized by collectors in the field of Pennsylvania history. It is built 
around a letter, written from Philadelphia on June 19, 1787, in which 
Dr. Benjamin Rush described for his mother-in-law, Mrs. Richard Stock- 
ton, of Princeton, New Jersey, his visit to Lancaster to participate in the 
exercises at the dedication of Franklin College. Accompanying the printed 
letter are four facsimile pages of the manuscript, together with a repro- 
duction of a newspaper article describing in part the dedicatory exercises. 
An informing introduction and copious notes by the editor complete the 
work. 

To characterize this booklet as a collector’s item only would be to 
underrate its value. It is a positive contribution to the social and intellectual 
history of Pennsylvania, for the letter that it makes public for the first 
time is not only a prime source for the history of Franklin and Marshall 
College, but is as well a document that every student of the career of 
Dr. Rush will welcome with eagerness. It contains information about 
Rush’s educational concerns that the reviewer did not come by in Nathan 
G. Goodman’s Benjamin Rush, Physician and Citizen, which was published 
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in 1934, ten years before Franklin and Marshall College acquired this letter 
as a result of the sale of the Alexander Biddle Papers. Only the most 
critical reader of Mr. Goodman’s book would suspect that Rush ever gave 
any thought to the “German College” at Lancaster; in fact, the only men- 
tion of Franklin College that the reviewer could find in it is in a brief 
annotation of one title of Mr. Goodman’s bibliography. 

Bucknell University J. Orrin OLIPHANT 


Eleventh Annual Report of the Archivist of the United States, for the 
Fiscal Year Ending June 30, 1945. (Washington: Government Printing 
Office, 1946. Pp. vi, 86.) 


The latest annual report of the Archivist of the United States, like 
those which preceded it, is crowded with information of value to students 
of American history. Of the accessions during the year of this report, the 
Archivist, Dr. Solon J. Buck, writes as follows: 

“Accessions for the year were notable for quality, not quantity. . . . Only 
73,951 cubic feet were received in the fiscal year under review as compared 
with 111,612 in the preceding year. This brought the total amount of records 
in the custody of the Archivist on June 30, 1945, to 689,195 cubic feet.” 

A statistical summary of the accessions for the fiscal year 1945 is printed 
on pages 15-16, and a brief description of them appears on pages 62-80 of 
the report. 


The Reading Railroad—an Early History. By R. W. Brown. (New York: 
The Newcomen Society of England, American Branch, 1946. Pp. 36.) 


This attractive pamphlet preserves in convenient form an address de- 
livered at the “1946 Schuylkill Valley Luncheon” of The Newcomen So- 
ciety of England, held in Mr. Brown’s honor at Pottsville, Pa., on June 
26, 1946. Mr. Brown is president of the Reading Company. 


A Century of Reading Company Motive Power, 1832-1941. (Philadelphia: 
Reading Company, 1941. Pp. 108.) 


This booklet, intended to be a “pictorial and textual record of locomo- 
tives operated by the Reading,” is a contribution to the history of trans- 
portation in Pennsylvania. It is an illustration of the fact that promotional 
literature can be put to good historical use. 


New Mexico Historical Review. Vol. XX, nos. 1-4. (Albuquerque, N. M.: 
University Press, 1945.) 


In this volume is reprinted, under the title of “From Lewisburg to Cali- 
fornia in 1849,” the diary of William H. Chamberlin, who, with five com- 
panions, set out from Lewisburg, Pa., on February 6, 1849, for the west 
coast. This diary was first published in the Lewisburg Saturday News in 
1902. 
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